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In Spite of No Leadership the 
Negroes’ Hope for Democracy 
Lingers 


N the present capitalistic system Negroes have no chance to 
rise.sufficiently in the economic sphere to compete with their op- 
pressors in buying up Negro leaders, and such persons would 

be no. good to the democratic movement even if they could be 
bought. They have been educated by so-called friends who have 
carefully instructed them in the doctrine of the inferiority of those 
whom they are to serve. 

From the Negro church, moreover, no such vision seems possi- 
ble, for, although nominally independent and with considerable 
achievement to its credit, the Negro church is served by those who 
have been similarly trained in the doctrine of justifiable inequality 
by professors of the Nordic theology who despise the teachings of 
Jesus of Nazareth. No Negro trained and directed by Christian 
teachers has yet made a contribution to theology unless it be the 
illiterate Father Divine whom the Negro intelligentsia treat as a 
passing joke. Negroes glory in the contention that this is the lead- 
ing Christian nation which owes its civilization to Great Britain, the 
defender of the Christian civilization. In other words, while nomi- 
nally free in body the oppressor still holds in slavery both body and 
mind of the Negro by determining what he shall learn and there- 
fore what he shall think. 

In spite of this untoward condition, however, there is still some 
hope for democracy in the improperly self-styled democracies. The 
hope lies in the laboring classes. Throughout the slavery period 
there was a natural hostility of free labor to slave labor. When the 
Negroes became nominally free in 1865 this hostility assumed the 
form of organized labor against unorganized Negro labor. In the 
course of time it became evident to some labor leaders, like Eugene 
V. Debbs, for example, that the hostiilty of the white laborer to the 
Negro laborer was unreasonable and had its origin in the effort of 
capitalists to keep them divided in order to use the one for the un- 
doing of the other. The need for the healing of this breach became 
more apparent in the labor crisis of the War of 1914-1919; and since 
that time some progress has been made in bringing these groups to 
understand that they have interests in common. Not many ob- 
servers have noticed this effort in the iaboring world because they 
have looked upon the present state of affairs as having been or- 
dained as perpetual by the Nordic god. 

In 1923, however, appeared a book of a singular prophecy of 
a new order, entitled Jefferson Davis, President of the South, writ- 
ten by H. J. Eckenrode. The work was more of an effort to inter- 

(Continued on page 213) 
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HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
MILITANT DREAMER 


‘6 O you’re the little woman 
S who made this great war.”’ 
President Lincoln was thus 
addressing a small, gray-haired 
woman with soft, dreaming eyes. 
He was not accusing her of really 
starting the Civil War ; he was com- 
mending her upon the power of her 
book, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. The lit- 
tle woman was Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. She always referred to her- 
self as ‘‘a little bit of a woman 
about as thin and dry as a pinch of 
snuff.’’ Indeed her tiny figure and 
disposition to dreaming seemed to 
make her as elusive as a puff of 
smoke and set her off apart from 
the rest of her family and acquain- 
tances. It made her difficult to un- 
derstand, but it also gave her the 
pictures with which she shook the 
whole country out of its apathy to- 
ward the slave and slavery. 

Even as a little girl in Hartford, 
Connecticut, Harriet lived more 
with her books and her dreams than 
she did with her family. Not that 
she did not love them. She did. 
She was passionately devoted to all 
of her six brothers and sisters, but 
her dreams were more real to her, 
and they did not seem to under- 
stand. That is, none but her broth- 
er Henry, who was especially close 
to her. The whole family was very 
religious, saturated in the princi- 
ples of Calvinism, for their father, 
the Reverend Lyman Beecher, was 
known in all New England as ‘‘the 
great gun of Calvinism.’’ 


Although the family observed 


the strictest New England stand- . 


ards, the father was liberal enough 
to recognize the value of good 
books, so that Pilgrim’s Progress, 
Arabian Nights, Paradise Lost and 
Ivanhoe were good friends in the 
household. From time to time the 
father would come home laden 


3y BEATRICE JACKSON FLEMING 


down with new or second-hand 
books, and Harriet literally de- 
voured them as soon as he laid them 
down. And then for days she would 
drift away into a dream world peo- 
pled by fairies, shepherdesses and 
brave knights. She liked to experi- 
ment with her dreams, fashioning 
them into poems and essays which 
she kept in a cheap note-book. 

One day her older sister Cather- 
ine found one of the poems. It was 
called ‘‘Cleon’’ and told of the 
strange adventures and struggles 
of a brave knight. Catherine stern- 
ly seolded her for wasting her time 
and forbade her to write any more 
such ‘‘trash.’’ But this did not de- 
ter Harriet who continued to make 
word pictures of her experiences 
and ideas. 

When Harriet was twenty-one 
years old, her father moved to Cin- 
cinnati to establish Lane Seminary 
for young ministers. Harriet as- 
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sisted her sister, Catherine, in the 
work of a new school for young la- 
dies. At odd times Harriet wrote 
little pieces and essays which were 
published in the magazines and 
journals of the ambitious new west- 
ern town. She also did most of the 
writing for a New Geography for 
Children, which, however, came out 
under the name of her sister. This 
was a great disappointment to Har- 
riet, but she bore it quietly. 

It was here in Cincinnati that 
she received her first direct con- 
tacts with the slaves and slave prac- 
tices. But she seemed to live apart 
from this evil institution and the 
city as well. Two factors contrib- 
uted to this indifference. First of 
all, she did not like the bristling, 
boisterous manners of the place and 
tried to avoid all contact with the 
city. Secondly, about two years af- 
ter coming to Cincinnati she had 
met and married Calvin Stowe, a 
professor at Lane Seminary, and 
she had become so absorbed in her 
home and her three lively children 
that she had very little time to 
think of the burdens of others. 
Whatever writing she did had to 
be done to replenish the ever-dwin- 
dling family purse. However, such 
sights as the slave market, the slave 
boats, and notices as— 


$1200 to $1250 DOLLARS 
FOR NEGROES!! 


The undersigned wishes to 
purchase a large lot of NE- 
GROES for the New Orleans 
market. I will pay $1200 to 
$1250 for No. 1 young men 
and $850 for No. 1 young 
women. 
must have registered and been 
stored in some secret gallery of her 
mind. For several years later in 
Brunswick, Maine, she turned to 
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this gallery for the pictures which 
made Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

When Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe arrived in Brunswick she 
did not consider herself an aboli- 
tionist, but she had met William 
Lloyd Garrison, James G. Birney 
and other ardent abolitionists, and 
could not help recognizing the 
rightness of their cause. Her sense 
of the problem was increased when 
she assisted Milly, an escaped slave, 
and when she heard Josiah Hen- 
son’s own story from his own lips. 
Her brother, the Reverend Edward 
Beecher, and his family were ar- 
dent abolitionists and when his wife 
wrote to Harriet, it stirred the lat- 
ter deeply. Mrs. Beecher said, 
‘*Hattie, if I could use a pen as you 
can, I would write something that 
would make this whole nation feel 
what an accursed thing slavery is.’’ 
Then and there Harriet deter- 
mined, ‘‘I will write something, I 
will if I live.’’ But how to start 
was the problem. Her experience 
as a teacher had made her realize 
the power of word pictures. So she 
reasoned that if she could show pic- 
tures of slavery —slave mothers 
torn from their babies, men sold 
like cattle, young boys brutalized 
by over-work and beatings—if she 
could put these conditions into pic- 
tures, then the people would know 
slavery for what it really was. 

She afterward said that she did 
not know how she wrote Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, that it came to her in 
a vision. The story goes that on a 
certain Sunday as she sat in church 
God sent her a vision. ‘‘ There was 
an old slave, a gentle Christian like 
Father Henson, being flogged to 
death by his white master.”’ 

Josiah Henson became Uncle 
Tom, the hero of the story. In the 
beginning Uncle Tom is owned by 
a kindly master like the one which 
Mrs. Stowe had met while in Ken- 
tucky. Unfortunately, the master 
was forced to sell him down the riv- 
er. In this way the author was able 
to show the public the debacle of a 
slave sale and the helplessness of 
young Negro women on the block, 
‘‘feeling, living, bleeding immor- 


tals,’’ but classed with the bundles 
and bales of merchandise. 


After 











the sale there follows a series of 
gruelling experiences with one cru- 
el master after another. Chief 
among these there was the over- 
seer, Simon Legree. Her picture of 
him was so vivid that his name has 
become legendary as a symbol of 
all that is cruel. 

The only softening influence 
which enters Uncle Tom’s life af- 
ter this is the contact with Little 
Eva, the beautiful and angelic 
daughter of one of his masters. It 
was she who wrote his letters for 
him to his old folks back home, and 
who read the Bible to him. She en- 
gendered in him the saintly spir- 
it which enabled him to bear and 
to forgive the sins of his masters. 
The death of Little Eva in a later 
chapter was portrayed so poignant- 
ly that it brought a storm of pro- 
test from some of the readers who 
accused Mrs. Stowe of being heart- 
less. 

Parallel with the story of Uncle 
Tom the author included the story 
of George and Eliza Harris, two 
slaves trying to escape to Canada. 
Eliza’s flight across the frozen riv- 
er, jumping from floe to floe, stum- 
bling and cutting her feet, clasping 
her baby to her body for warmth 
and protection, pursued by blood- 
hounds and:angry hunters, is still 
one of the most moving ‘‘escapes’”’ 
in American literature. Eliza’s 
husband escaped some weeks later 
and with the help of the Under- 
ground Railroad all three found 
freedom in Canada. Uncle Tom’s 
release comes only at death—death 
at the hands of Simon Legree—a 
merciless beating but final release 
entering into unending rest and 
blissful freedom. 

In a chronic condition of day- 
dreaming Mrs. Stowe progressed 
from chapter to chapter of her 
great book, writing installment af- 
ter installment for publication in 
the National Era. The serial form 
ran for almost two years in that 
magazine, shaking the country and 
resounding around the _ world. 
When it was finally completed, the 
book sold to the extent of twenty 
thousand copies in three weeks, and 
was translated into twenty-three 
languages and dialects. 
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After the phenomenal success of 
her book, Mrs. Stowe delivered 
many lectures and collected large 
sums of money on behalf of the 
slaves. She wrote another anti- 
slavery novel called Dred; and, 
though it was judged to be a bet- 
ter piece of literary work than 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, it never ap- 
proached its popularity. She lived 
to an active and useful old age, 
campaigning and writing for the 
cause in which she believed, and 
which she lived to see climaxed in 
the Civil War. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin, dramatized, 
held its place on the stage in this 
country and abroad for about two 
generations after the Civil War. 
By and by, however, the Northern 
people became more sympathetic 
toward the former slaveholding 
class and turned from this play in 
order to forget the Negro and his 
past. Historians, too, in intellec- 
tually dishonest fashion began to 
say that the novel was not a true 
picture, that no one slave ever went 
through those trials. They took the 
position that a novel must be docu- 
mented history. As a matter of 
fact, however, Uncle Tom’s suffer- 
ings were not uncommon. Josiah 
Henson had practically the same 
experiences, and so did Carter G. 
Woodson’s Uncle George Woodson 
on the plantation where he was 
held a slave in Fluvanna County, 
Virginia. The play had a revolu- 
tionary effect upon the public mind, ° 
not because it was an exaggeration, 
but because it was the portrayal of 
a terrible sin in which so many so- 
called decent people had indulged ; 
and those who felt guilty were anx- 
ious to keep such a searchlight 
from exposing their evil careers. 

During the last two years of her 
life Mrs, Stowe lapsed into a con- 
tinuous day-dream which ended on 
July 1, 1896, shortly after her 
eighty-fifth birthday. 

On Friday, July 3, 1896, she was 
buried in Andover, Massachusetts. 


‘*Prophet and priestess! At one 
stroke she gave 


A race to freedom, and herself 
to fame.’’ 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER.THE WAR PREACHER 


MONG the great, good, useful 
A figures of American History 
stands Henry Ward Beecher 
—devout minister, powerful ora- 
tor, masterful writer, and fearless 
advocate of freedom. This Chris- 
tian warrior fought not only for 
the triumph of Christ’s principles, 
but also for the establishment of 
the true democratic ideal—univer- 
sal liberty for all men. 

Henry Ward Beecher was the 
son of that dynamic preacher, Ly- 
man Beecher, and his wife, Roxan- 
na Foote Beecher. Born on June 
24, 1813, in Litchfield, Connecticut, 
Henry grew up with twelve broth- 
ers and sisters. Famed among them 
was the sister, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, author of Uncle Tom’s Cab- 
mn. 

The young lad received his early 
education from varied sources. 
Chief among these were his home, 
the country school, and the Boston 


Latin School. Later he entered 
Amherst. He left this college in 


1830 to attend Lane Seminary in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. His father was 
the president of Lane at the time, 
and in spite of his son’s ideas to 


the contrary, the elder Beecher 
prodded him into the field of the- 
ology. 


In 1837 Henry became the pastor 
of an independent Presbyterian 
Church in Lawrenceburg, Indiana. 
Previously he had married Eunice 
Bullard, the daughter of a Presby- 
terian minister. Hard work and 
poverty characterized these years, 
but because of the power and sin- 
cerity of Beecher’s sermons as well 
as the success of his ‘‘Lectures to 
Young Men,’’ he was invited to 
speak in New York to the Home 
Missionary Society. As a result he 
was chosen pastor of the newly or- 
ganized Plymouth Church. 

Here Beecher was able to create 
and build the very kind of church 
he desired. He stressed the love 


By Marion JACKSON PRIDE 


and fatherhood of God in his ser- 
mons; he joined in and insisted 
upon congregational singing; he 
had his platform projected into the 
ehurech proper so that he might 
stand among his people; he dis- 
cussed the current problems of his 
day; and strove to make the mem- 
bers of his congregation examples 
of the true Christian spirit. And 
because of his sympathy, wit, mod- 
esty, and devotion, he was a star- 
tling success. Plymouth was a hun- 
dred times larger at his death. 


When the clouds of the Civil War 
darkened the horizon, Beecher 
started his gallant fight for liber- 
ty. He used the full force of his 
oratory to further the cause of the 
North. ‘‘He led all the Abolition- 
ists in his opposition to the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law.’’ He became one 
of the directors of the Underground 
Railroad and declared Plymouth 
Church to be a station of that Road. 
He preached in defiance of the 
great Daniel Webster, who favored 
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Mason’s Slave Law. He preached 
in defense of the noble Charles 
Sumyer who had been assaulted by 
Brooks. He -proclaimed Plymouth 
Church as a tabernacle of Democ- 
racy and a ‘“‘Temple of free 
thought, opinion, and speech.’’ In 
fact, so fervent did he become that 
some of his sermons seemed sensa- 
tional. 


On several occasions he brought 
slaves into his pulpit and aroused 
his congregation to such a frenzy 
that they threw onto the platform 
money and jewelry with which to 
purchase the unfortunate’s free- 
dom. 


When preaching against the in- 
famy of John Brown’s execution, 
Beecher carried slave chains to the 
pulpit and trampled dramatically 
upon them to emphasize his hatred 
of the slave system and his admira- 
tion for the martyr, Brown. 

Throughout all his work, how- 
ever, he was forceful, but modest ; 


critical, yet kind. He never 
preached for personal fame or ag- 
grandizement. He remained a 


Christian warrior. 


When he visited London, a large 
part of his audiences were definite- 
ly in sympathy with the South. In 
fact, Beecher was met with harsh 
criticism, sarcasm, and antagonism. 
On one oceasion he had to wait an 
hour and a half before he could 
win his audience to the point of 
listening to him. But he is-credited 
with changing the British attitude 
toward the slave queston in Amer- 
ica. 

Aside from his political and ora- 
torical successes, Henry Ward 
Beecher won fame as a writer. His 
contributions to newspapers, chief- 
ly the Independent and the Chris- 
tian Union, were widely read. He 
completed a novel, Norwood, and 
sold it for $25,000. He started a 


(Continued on page 208) 
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A Few Facts About Lewis Sheridan Leary Who 
Was Killed at Harpers Ferry in 
John Brown's Raid 


North Carolina, was a small 

Southern town with a popula- 
tion of a few thousand people. 
Houses sat far apart, and the yards 
surrounding them were spacious 
and dotted with huge trees, flower- 
ing shrubs, and ancient clumps of 
thick boxwood. In a wide, white 
house that fronted sandy Ramsey 
Street, a boy baby was born on 
March 17, 1835. 

The baby was christened Lewis 
Sheridan after a Mr. Sheridan who 
had freed his slaves for conscience’s 
sake. Thus from birth, it seems 
that this boy was connected with 
the idea for which he later gave up 
his life that all men should be free. 
He was the fourth child of his par- 
ents—Matthew Nathaniel Leary, a 
harness maker by trade, and Juli- 
ette Memerel Leary, a native of 
France, who was brought to this 
country by her mother at the early 
age of six years. His great grand- 
father on his father’s side was a 
soldier in the Revolutionary War 
and served faithfully under the 
leadership of the patriot, General 
Nathaniel Greene. 

Young Sheridan’s early educa- 
tion was done under the tutorship 
of private teachers in his father’s 
home and in a school for free col- 
ored people which existed in Fay- 
etteville at that time. He was not 
known to have been particularly 
interested in books, but he was ex- 
tremely talented in music. His 
father was an early singing master, 
and no doubt this musical talent 
was transmitted to the son, for at 
an early age he was able to play on 
quite a number of musical instru- 
ments, some of which he later mas- 
tered to a marked degree. As he 
grew older, he helped his father in 
his shop and finished the trade of 
saddle and harness making which 
he afterwards followed. To stitch 
intricate and various designs upon 
a set of harnesg was a delight to 


I: the year 1835, Fayetteville, 


By His Niece, Rose Leary Love 


him as he was an inveterate lover 
of horses and a rider of great skill. 
In stature and build, he was of ath- 
letic proportions. His height was 
medium, but he was exceptionally 
well built with broad, wide shoul- 
ders, straight black hair, and 
sharp, intense, black eyes that 
showed a definite strain of Indian 
ancestry. Proudly he faced the 
world with the fear of no man 
plainly written upon his face. 


He was born of free parentage 
and experienced none of the hard- 
ships of most slaves; yet he showed 
a zealous interest in their well-being 
from his early years. Many and 
varied were the friendships that he 
formed among them, and he was a 
constant champion of the rights of 
every colored man. To see one mis- 
treated was more than he could 
bear, and it is said that this very 
fact was the cause of his leaving 
his home forever. 

One day he saw a white master 
brutally whipping a slave. He im- 
mediately reversed the situation by 
taking the slave’s part and soundly 
thrashed the white master. This af- 
fair caused no little excitement in 
the community, and the father was 
forced to advise his young son to 
go elsewhere for the sake of safety. 


The daring son heeded his fath- 
er’s advice, and one dark night in 
company with his younger brother, 
he picked his way through the thick 
forests and under brush to the 
banks of the Cape Fear River. In 
a sheltered cove waited a flat boat. 
On the bottom of it lay a bundle of 
his clothes and enough provisions 
to last for a few days’ journey. 
Stealthily, the two brothers board- 
ed the boat and poled their way 
across the river. When the other 
side was reached, Sheridan leaped 
to the bank and bade his brother 
goodbye. 

‘*Tell no 
gone,’’ 


man where I have 
he cautioned him, ‘‘and 


you'll see me again, but I’ll be 
marching at the tap of the drum.’’ 

Quickly he turned away and be- 
gan the journey that lasted several 
days. On and on he travelled con- 
stantly keeping his course to the 
northwest until he reached the town 
of Oberlin, Ohio. There he had kin- 
dred and also friends whom he 
knew would be in sympathy with 
him and would help him to estab- 
lish himself again. 

After reaching this new country, 
he began to practice his trade of 
saddle and harness making. He 
married a young wife and settled 
down to the task of rearing a fam- 
ily. His widow and one child are 
known to have survived him at his 
untimely death. 


Although the young man was ap- 
parently successful in beginning 
life anew in his new home, his in- 
terest in the question of slavery 
never waned. In some manner 
while in Cleveland, Ohio, he formed 
a friendship with the great libera- 
tor, John Brown. Doubtless, he 
must have admired the soul of 
Brown greatly, for when the old 
man called for men to help him in 
his daring enterprise, Leary was 
ready to do his part. With his 
plans unknown even to his sister 
who lived in Oberlin at that time, 
he picked up his bag of harness 
tools one night with the statement 
that he was going to look for work, 
and in company with his kinsman, 
John A. Copeland, set out for the 
hills of Virginia. The way was 
rough and the living hard; but, un- 
daunted, these two fearless men 
pursued their journey until they 
grasped the welcoming hand of val- 
iant John Brown. 

History has recorded the part 
that they played in the heroic fight 
waged by Brown and his followers 
at Harpers Ferry. Leary and Cope- 
land under the command of Kagi 


(Continued on page 215) 
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THE NORTHERN REACTION TO THE 
JOHN BROWN RAID 


N the evening of October 16, 
(_)jsse the two thousand inhab- 

itants of the sleepy little vil- 
lage of Harpers Ferry went to bed 
without even suspecting that their 
village was to provide the setting 
for a drama which was to erystal- 
lize public opinion in both North 
and South on the most important 
issue of the day—slavery. 

At the North public opinion took 
shape from the interaction of two 
conflicting sentiments — condemna- 
tion for the raid, admiration for 
the raider. No man, said Senator 
Trumbull, ‘‘who is not prepared to 
subvert the Constitution, destroy 
the government and resolve society 
into its original elements, can jus- 
tify such an act.’’ In a stumping 
tour of New Jersey and New, York 
which lasted three weeks Senator 
Wilson of Massachusetts failed to 
meet a man who did not deplore 
the event. Senator Fessenden said 
there was not a Republican news- 
paper throughout the length and 
breadth of the free states which 
has not openly expressed its dis- 
approbation and abhorrence of the 
thing.’’ Mr. Seward believed the 
raiders acted under delirium which 
blinded their judgments to the real 
nature of their criminal enterprise. 
(Massachusetts Historical Society 
Publications, Vol. 14, 1900. P. 472.) 

The general Northern reaction to 
John Brown’s act of invading a 
slave state for the purpose of lib- 
erating slaves, however, was of two 
kinds—radical and conservative. 
The radical opinion is best reflect- 
ed in sermons 
newspapers. The Liberator of Oc- 
tober 21, 1859, contained this brief 
editorial reference to the Harpers 
Ferry affair: 

“The particulars of a mis- 
guided, wild and apparently in- 
sane though disinterested and well 
intended effort by insurrection 


and editorials of: 


By Epwarp J. PIERCE 


to emancipate the slaves in Virginia 
under the leadership of Capt. 
Brown, alias Ossawatomie Brown, 
may be found on our third page. 
Our views of war and bloodshed, 
even in the best of causes, are too 
well known to need repeating here ; 
but let no one who glories in the 
Revolutionary struggle of 1776 de- 
ny the right of the slaves to imitate 
the example of our fathers.”’’ 

As to Captain Brown, Garrison 
said in the Liberator on October 
28, 1859, ‘‘ All who knew him per- 
sonally are united in the conviction 
that a more conscientious, truthful, 
brave, disinterested man (however 
misguided or unfortunate) does not 
exist, that he possesses a deeply re- 
ligious nature, powerfully wrought 
upon by the trials through which 
he has passed ; that he as sincerely 
believes himself to have been raised 
up by God to deliver the oppressed 
in this country, in the way he has 
chosen, as did Moses in relation to 
the deliverance of the captive Is- 
raelites; that when he says he aims 
to be guided by the Golden Rule, 
it is no cant from his lips but vital 
application of it to his own soul, 
remembering those that are in 
bonds as bound with them; that 
when he affirms that he had no oth- 
er motive at Harpers Ferry except 
to break the chains of the oppressed 
by the shedding of the least possi- 
ble amount of blood, he speaks the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth; and if he shall be 
put to death he will die ignobly, 
but as a martyr to his sympathy 
for a suffering race and in defense 
of the sacred and inalienable rights 
of man and will therefore deserve 
to be held in grateful and honor- 
able remembrance to the latest pos- 
terity by all those who glory in the 
deeds of Wallace or William Tell, 
or Washington or Warren.”’ 

Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, ac- 


cording to the Cincinnati Commer- 
cial of November 2, 1859, ridiculed 
the Virginians for their lack of for- 
titude. In hs sermon at the Ply- 
mouth Church of Brooklyn he said : 

‘*It is no wonder that Virginians 
try to make the most of the Har- 
pers Ferry raid. They feel ashamed 
of the facts, and every one is sym- 
pathizing with them. There is 
something in the matter which 
can’t be got over, in the fact that 
17 men held two thousand people 
prisoners for two days. They can- 
not hide the significance of the sin- 
gle fact.’’ 


Henry Ward Beecher expressed 

his opposition to encouraging slaves 
to revolt but strongly endorsed the 
actions of those who afforded them 
shelter and protection in the face 
of the Fugitive Slave Laws when 
they endeavored to effect their es- 
cape. : 
The prevailing theme of radical 
opinion on the John Brown raid 
during the first month subsequent 
to the raid was that the South did 
not live up to its reputation for 
bravery in the crisis. The reason 
for this, according to the exponents 
of anti-slavery thought, was to be 
found in the inherent weakness of 
the slave system. The Boston 
Transcript of October 24, and 29, 
1859, gave expression to this point 
of view as follows: 


‘‘The panic Mr. Brown with 
a.handful of deluded followers 
created in Virginia was not at all 
creditable to the people or au- 
thorities of the vicinity. They 
showed the ‘white feather,’ in a 
manner to plainly reveal the in- 
herent weakness of society where 
slavery is tolerated and free labor 
regarded as degrading. The fact is 
almost beyond belief that seventeen 
white men and five blacks—only 22 
persons in all—should not only be 
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able to take possession of the ar- 
mory of U. S., but retain it for 
hours and be driven out only by 
the arrival of a militia from 
abroad. Terror seems to have seized 
upon all classes of persons in the 
immediate vicinity, and the popu- 
lation behaved as wildly and mad- 
ly as residents of the interior of 
New England, where a great fire 
does not occur more than once in a 
half century, do when a conflagra- 
tion occurs. To use the word chiv- 
alry in connection with such cow- 
ardice as the Virginians displayed 
is to be guilty of the severest sar- 
casm. 

‘““The really wise men at the 
South will treat the whole affair as 
a most foolish, impracticable and 
unfortunate scheme, planned and 
led by a brave, simple hearted, un- 
selfish and modest monomaniac 
whose. heart has been lacerated by 
his own sufferings and whose 
brain touched by the hereditary 
taint of insanity has at length be- 
come really affected and diseased. 
What true wisdom, humanity and 
common sense require in this case 
is plain. But it is not probable that 
such a course will be followed. 
Where men are angry and especial- 
ly where they are frightened there 
is small hope of wisdom and hu- 
manity.”’ 

Horace Greeley, the rabid, Re- 
publican Anti-slavery crusader, did 
not censure the participants in the 
Harpers Ferry affair, mainly be- 
cause ‘‘they were conscientious, up- 
right, heroic men—who did not con- 
sider the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence a string of glittering gener- 
alities, and who believed they were 
doing God service in the work they 

. undertook.’’ In fact, the New York 
Tribune of October 20, 1859, ap- 
plauded the principle of John 
Brown, but withheld support only 
because it doubted the policy and 
expediency of such an attempt at 
emancipation. 

The democratic press as well as 
the Democratic party attempted to 

make political capital of the John 

Brown raid by insisting that the 

abolitionists and Republicans incit- 
ed Brown to make the raid. The 

New York Herald was particularly 

active in this campaign. It insisted 


that Governor Wise of Virginia 
send extradition papers to New 
York for Brown’s co-conspirators 
—Frederick Douglass and Gerrit 
Smith. 

The Republican papers met this 
charge with a counter charge that 
the Democratic south by its attempt 
to extend slavery into the territo- 
ries, and by the subsequent unwar- 
ranted attacks on the free settlers 
in the territories had taught honest, 
law abiding free settlers how to 
use violence. The New York Eve- 
ning Post of October 24, 1859, gives 
the following reply to the charge of 
conspiracy on the part of Republi- 
cans to use violence for the emanci- 
pation of the slaves: 

‘‘The Republicans have never 
counseled or countenanced violence 
either in respect to slavery or any 
other subject, but they have resisted 
and rebuked if on all occasions and 
with all their might. Those lawless 
schemes that have disgraced the na- 
tion for some years have not been 
their work. It was not they who 
invited the Missouri marauders in- 
to Kansas to outrage and butcher 
innocent settlers. It was not they 
who perpetrated the sack of Law- 
rence, burning hotels and destroy- 
ing printing presses, and shooting 
women and children. Nor have Re- 
publicans sustained the plans of 
filibuster’ Walker and his attempts 
to land bodies of armed cut throats 
upon the shores of a peaceful and 
unoffending nation, to plunder its 
property, murder its citizens and 
overturn its political government. 
Neither have they attempted to pro- 
duce an invasion of Mexico by the 
U. 8. troops in order to stir up civil 
war in a sister republic and seize 
her provinces. Much less have they 
recommended the forcible seizure 
of the island of Cuba as a justifia- 
ble and necessary part of our pub- 
lie policy. Brown has thought it 
just as right and proper to invade 
Virginia as it was for the States 
and their party to invade Kansas, 
Nicaragua, Mexico or Cuba. His 
reasonings have probably been the 
same. A great evil, in his opinion, 
exists in Virginia; it is his ‘mani- 
fest destiny’ to abate it; and fol- 
lowing the examples that have been 
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set him, he undertakes to abate it 
with fire and sword. Mad as the act 
was, and deplorable as the conse- 
quences of it might have been it 
proceeds from the same atrocious 
principles which dictate Kansas 
forays and Cuban invasions. We 
defy the champions of _ these 
schemes to show the least differ- 
ences in the several cases. We call 
upon them to allege a single reason 
in justification of their measures, 
which Brown might not with equal 
propriety allege in his behalf. If he 
is an incendiary so are they. The 
more atrocious they make his con- 
duct appear, the more they expose 
the atrocity of their own conduct.’’ 

The Republican press was prac- 
tically unanimous in its condemna- 
tion of the deed of John Brown be- 
cause it was ‘‘foolish, insane, mis- 
guided and had no chance of suc- 
eess.”’ On the other hand, there 
was undoubtedly widespread ap- 
proval of the principle for which 
John Brown struck. This point of 
view is well expressed editorially by 
the New York Independent on Oc- 
tober 20, 1859: 

‘*The uprising at Harpers Ferry 
seems to resolve itself into an in- 
fatuated scheme of a few men to 
abet the escape of slaves by a vio- 
lent outbreak producing public 
confusion and alarm. The instiga- 
tor was a somewhat famous man 
known in Kansas broils as ‘Old 
Brown’ or ‘Ossawatomie Brown.’ 
Outraged by the propagandists of 
slavery in Kansas; having seen four 
of his sons butchered by the Mis- 
souri ruffians, his own life having 
been threatened and hunted. for re- 
ward; the old man was transformed 
from an honest, sturdy farmer, in- 
to a lawless brigand, and having 
vowed vengeance upon the authors 
of confusion in Kansas he had cho- 
sen to imitate their murderous fo- 
rays, by carrying the war into a 
slave state. As Brown was accus- 
tomed in Kansas to get up fighting 
expeditions on his own account and 
not as a representative of any par- 
ty in the territory, so he has gone 
in this fearful venture of death, 
solely on his own responsibility. 
His scheme was from every point 
of view the height of madness, and 
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even if it stood related to a more 
mature scheme it would seem to be 
both foolish and criminal. That 
the slaves of the South whenever 
they shall have the intelligence to 
plan and the skill and strength to 
achieve a revolution for their own 
emancipation would be justified in 
this no one can deny who respects 
the memory of Thomas Jefferson 
and Patrick Henry. Deprived of 
those inalienable rights to life, lib- 
erty and pursuit of happiness, with 
which all men are endowed by their 
creator, subjected to every cruelty 
and oppression, would it not be 
strange if some bold earnest spirit 
among them should catch the lin- 
gering echo of Patrick Henry’s 
voice erying, ‘Give me liberty or 
give me death.’ The slaves of the 
South have the same right to assert 
their freedom against their masters, 
whenever their strength and re- 
sources shall give them reasonable 
hope of success, which the Greeks 
had to assert their liberties against 
Turkey. The Americans who would 
deny this had first better burn the 
Declaration of Independence.”’ 


Brown’s abortive attempt at in- 
surrection seems to have provoked 
more heated debate and discussion 
in New York than in other sections 
of the country, both among rank 
and file of population as well as in 
newspapers and periodicals. He 
who was not for slavery was against 
it. The North, according to the 
North American Review (CXXX- 
VIII, 1884) became vertebrated, 
and the age of cartilage and com- 
promise was at an end. 

The memorable figure in this 
Harpers Ferry transaction was 
not John Brown, the leader of a 
mad foray, but John Brown, the 
prisoner. When he had failed his 
triumph began. Although the lit- 
erature of the period seems to in- 
dicate that the Harpers Ferry af- 
fair provoked a more widespread 
and violent reaction, in the East, 
this is probably due to the fact 
that the East had more agencies 
through which to be articulate. The 
following comment of a veteran ob- 
server of conditions in the North- 
west (New York Weekly Times, 


December 13, 1859) seems to indi- 
cate that the growing section that 
had been so well cultivated by the 
anti-slavery advocates of the ‘‘ Fin- 
ney-Weld school’’ was not negative 
in its reaction to the Harpers Ferry 
raid: 

‘*There is no compromise ground 
in the Northwest between the pro- 
slavery doctrines of the administra- 
tion and the thorough Republican 
doctrines of an anti-slavery gov- 
ernment. The Harpers Ferry af- 
fair has been as much talked about 
here as in New York; and as much 
effort made to connect the Repub- 
licans with it, and scare some good 
people from their propriety. But 
unfortunately the Democrats have 
so overdone the thing, that the 
scare is all on the other side and 
the real tragedy is made to appear 
ridiculous. What an intensity of 
moral conviction must exist in 
thousands of minds against slav- 
ery, when even a half dozen can be 
found to get up such a scene as 
that! The name John Brown will 
live as the hero of the occasion. In 
one word the Harpers Ferry affair 
is politically disastrous to the pro- 
slavery party. It has done what is 
the worst possible thing for them 
—renewed the discussion of slav- 
ery. 

‘*The disunionists of the South 
have been quite as prompt as the 
abolitionists of the North in seeing 
how the Brown invasion may be 
used for the promotion of their 
common end. We can assure our 
Virginia friends that nothing which 
has occurred for twenty years has 
so impressed the Northern mind 
with the conviction of the essential 
weakness of slavery as their de- 
meanor since John Brown’s at- 
tempt at Harpers Ferry. It has 
done more to stimulate abolition- 
ists to fresh efforts by convincing 
them of their feasibility than any 
other incident of the day.’’ 

There was a rather widespread 
conservative reaction to the John 
Brown raid. This conservative re- 
action came from three types of 
people. First, those who had grave 
fears for the safety of the union; 
second, those who disliked the ex- 
treme demands of the abolitionists, 
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which caused them to condemn both 
the act and the motive of John 
Brown; third, those persons who 
condemned the raid as a matter of 
political expediency. The latter 
group was by far the most outspo- 
ken and bitter in its condemnation 
of the Harpers Ferry affair. The 
New York Herald was the most 
popular mouthpiece of the conser- 
vative elements in the East, This 
paper had wide circulation in the 
South; in fact, it was for a time 
one of the few northern papers al- 
lowed to be sold in the South. The 
Herald on November 2, 1859, re- 
flected unusual prophetic powers in 
this significant editorial : 


‘*The Harpers Ferry affair is but 
a sharp skirmish before the general 
battle. It would indeed be a very un- 
important and contemptible affair 
if it stood isolated and alone. But it 
does not so stand. It is the begin- 
ning of the end; the first act of 
war; the first of a series of hostili- 
ties the end of which may be the 
dissolution of the union and the 
division of the country into two or 
three fragments. Hence the fanati- 
cism at the North which is both re- 
ligious and philosophical, quoting 
the Bible and Thomas Jefferson, is 
stimulated into activity not only 
by the exciting event of Harpers 
Ferry but the inflammatory com- 
ments of the Republican press and 
the demagogues who make it the 
text of their treasonable lectures 
and harangues. Some of these 
journals and leaders have no sin- 
cerity, it is true, and merely use 
the first act in the anti-slavery re- 
bellion as a godsend to advance 
their political schemes. But the 
popular mind is sincere, and if once 
fully exasperated it cannot be 
soothed down at the pleasure of 
unscrupulous politicians. From all 
appearances there is only one thing 
that can prevent this dire catastro- 
phe, which hangs over the union 
like two dark thunderclouds which 
are approaching each other and at 
any minute may explode. Nothing 
can prevent it but the interposition 
of the conservative element be- 
tween antagonistic forces, keeping 
them both in check by firmness and 
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discretion and rallying around it- 
self the public virtue and patriot- 
ism of the country.’’ 

Some of the conservative editors 
attempted to convince the South 
that the John Brown raid did not 
reflect the prevailing opinion of the 
North toward the South’s peculiar 
institution. The proponents of this 
shade of conservative opinion tried 
to apply an anodyne to the wound- 
ed and ruffled feelings of the South. 
The sentiment of this element was 
expressed thus: 

‘‘Instead of joining Governor 
Wise in his ridicule of his fel- 
low citizens, all intelligent peo- 
ple at the North are quite pre- 
pared to sympathize with them 
thoroughly in the consternation 
which fell upon that, little town 
among the mountains. The South 
has every reason if she will but see 
the truth, to feel herself stronger 
than ever—not indeed in her own 
sectional force but in the quick re- 
sponse of the northern millions to 
her sentiments of indignation and 
alarm. John Brown has killed all 
threatened sectionalism at the 
North unless the South shall so deal 
with him as to revive its ghost. If 
it were possible in conformity with 
the ends of justice to enforce upon 
this stout fanatic the excuse of 
madness which he so angrily re- 
pudiates, and deal with him ac- 
cordingly, the abolitionists’ crusade 
would receive a heavier blow than 
from the hanging of twenty such as 
he. All sensible men at the South 
as at the North must see that 
Brown himself is a sort of Balfour 
of Burley, whose pluck and dar- 
ing in any ‘event are very trouble- 
some in a martyr. Let him, then, 
have as little martyrdom and as 
much merey as may be. His deeds 
will bear and are already bearing 
good fruit for the nation, in con- 
centrating national disgust upon 
the men of words who inflamed this 
man to action—upon the partisans 
who played their sly little game 
upon this fanatic’s serious passion. 
The peace of the union is now very 
much in the hands of the South.”’ 
(New York Weekly Times, Novem- 
ber 1, 1859.) 

A small segment of the conserva- 


tive element in the North almost 
exceeded the South in its whole- 
hearted condemnation of Brown 
and his associates. The New York 
News of October 31, 1859, was the 
vociferous representative of this 
shade of opinion. The following 
excerpt taken from this paper re- 
flects the sentiment of the extrem- 
ists of the group: 

‘*The act of John Brown and his 
associates should doom the mis- 
creants to a punishment so swift, 
awful and stupendous that it should 
hide and eover up and obliterate 
the crime itself forever from the 
memory of mankind. They should 
have been seized by the citizens of 
Harpers Ferry, cut and hacked to 
pieces and the vile remains gath- 


ered up and burnt, and their ashes . 


scattered to the winds of heaven, so 
that the very earth should be saved 
from pollution by the carcasses of 
wretches so utterly lost and God 
forsaken. That this or something 
like this would have been the case 
we have no doubts whatever, if 
Gov. Wise had not interfered, and 
though he is not to be blamed, for 
as Governor he was compelled to 
take this course aud protect the 
miscreants from the wrath of the 
people—it is unfortunate that he 
got to Harpers Ferry so soon.”’ 
The conservative classes in the 
North, used from long custom to 
taking their principles from south- 
ern radicals, stuck fast to their old 
friends by roundly denouncing 
Brown and his followers; they in- 
sisted that slavery was right and 
that the South should not be dis- 
turbed and goaded into secession. 
The editor of the Columbus (Ohio) 
Statesman, a prominent Democrat- 
ic politician, and a regular atten- 
dant at the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, suddenly arose and left the 
building and vowed that he never 
would return, because his pastor in 
a public discourse spoke of Brown 
as, ‘‘one who stepped from the gal- 
lows to the portals of heaven’’; for 
similar reasons six Democrats with- 
drew from a Massachusetts church 
service. Everywhere churches were 
disturbed. In many cities union- 
saving meetings were held, conser- 
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vative gatherings called to attest 
anew the value of the union of the 
states, fraternal devotion to the 
Southern states of the confederacy, 
a determination to do them justice, 
and undying hatred to John 
Brown. In Lowell, Massachusetts, 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, Al- 
bany, New York, and Rochester, 
in the same state, slavery was 
praised. Said Charles O’Connor, a 
leader of the New York bar, at a 
meeting in that city, ‘‘I insist that 
Negro slavery is not unjust—lI 
maintain, gentlemen, that it is be- 
nign in its influence on the white 
man and on the black man; that it 
is ordained by nature itself; that 
it carries with it duties for the 
black man and duties for the white, 
which duties cannot be performed 
except by the preservation, and if 
the gentlemen please it, perpetua- 
tion of the system of Negro slav- 
ery.’’ (Liberator, January 20, 
1860.) 

The meeting in Rochester, New 
York, framed the following resolu- 
tion : 

‘*Resolved, That we affirm and 
reiterate our fealty and attach- 
ment to the union of these states. 

‘*Resolved, That in our relation 
with the Southern states, we will, as 
far asin our power, cheerfully ac- 
eord to them what we claim for our- 
selves, the free and unmolested ex- 
ercise of our sovereign rights and 
privileges, and will manfully and 
faithfully aid them in their defense 
against unhallowed and treasona- 
ble designs of any combination of 
men. 

‘Resolved, That the late insur- 
rectionary movement of John 
Brown and those who conspired in 
person with him, in his treasonable 
and murderous assault upon the 
peaceful citizens of Virginia, has 
our most qualified condemnation 
and severest rebuke, and we con- 
sider his punishment and that of 
his confederates not on!v just but 
demanded both by the offended 
laws of the. country and by the 
magnitude and dangerous tendency 
of the offense ; and should a like oc- 
casion arise, we pledge ourselves if 
need be, and to the utmost of our 
power, in person and with our for- 
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tunes, to protect and defend the 
constitutional rights of the South.’’ 
(Congressional Globe, 36 Cong. 
Sess., Vol. I, p. 296.) 

In the opinion of these ultracon- 
servative, pro-slavery northern 
Democrats, the true causes and in- 
centives of the treasonable acts of 
Brown and the other crazy adven- 
turers were the brutal and bloody 
‘‘irrepressible conflict,’’ teachings 
of William H. Seward. (E. D. 
Fite, The Presidential Campaign 
of 1860, p. 28.) 

It is highly probable that John 
Brown would have soon been for- 
gotten had he been killed while at- 
tempting to carry out his designs 
on Harpers Ferry. As a matter of 
fact, however, John Brown and the 
cause he represented began their 
triumph when the last gun was si- 
lenced at the engine house. The 
Abolitionists could not have re- 
ceived a more potent stimulus to- 
ward the precipitation of favorable 
public opinion for their cause. 
They quickly set about the serious 
business of transforming Brown in- 
to a paragon of virtue. His every 
word was seized upon as a gem of 
great price. They found that 
Brown’s hypothetical career fitted 
precisely into their notion of what 
the career of a master politician 
should be. It mattered not the me- 
dium that evoked the ectoplasmic 
Brown, whether Brown himself or 
his accessories. The seance was one 
of true believers. In lectures deliv- 
ered after the raid on Harpers 
Ferry, Ralph Waldo Emerson thus 
recalled his impressions of John 
3rown, whom he had met at the 
home of Thoreau: 

‘‘Brown is so transparent that 
all men see him through. He is a 
man to make friends wherever on 
earth courage and integrity are 
esteemed—the rarest of heroes, a 
pure idealist, with no low ends of 
his own. Many of us have seen 
him, and every one who has heard 
him speak has been impressed alike 
by his simple, artless goodness, and 
his sublime courage. He grew up 
a religious and manly person in 
severe poverty; a fair specimen of 
the best stock of New England, 


having the force of thought and 
that sense of right which are the 
warp and woof of greatness. Thus 
was formed a romantic character, 
absolutely without any vulgar 
trait; living to ideal ends, without 
any mixture of self indulgence or 
compromise, abstemious, refusing 
luxuries, quiet, gentle as a child in 
a house.’’ (American Mercury, 
March, 1924.) 

The anti-slavery adherents niade 
considerable capital of the trial of 
Brown. The anti-slavery press and 
pulpit made the trial of Brown 
symbolize the trial of the anti- 
slavery cause of the state of Vir- 


ginia. This was in part a reaction 
to the extreme interpretations 


placed on the John Brown raid by 
the southern press, and the sup- 
posed hysteria that reigned in the 
South. As in the case of the raid 
itself, so, in the case of the trial, 
there were two kinds of reactions 
to the trial of Brown in the North 
—radical and conservative. The 
radicals pictured the trial as a 
travesty on the Anglo-Saxon sense 
of justice and fair play. The fol- 
lowing editorial from the Boston 
Transcript of October 29, 1859, is 
typical of the radical sentiment : 
‘“The course pursued at the trial 
of Brown is a disgrace to the civili- 
zation of the age. Can any one 
read his simple, touching and 
plucky appeal for delay without a 
tear? He asked no favors. He 
scouted the defense of insanity. 
He made no denial of facts. But 
he was exhausted, wounded, par- 
tially deaf and simply desired to 
communicate with his friends. Did 
any one ever know a case where a 
man was on trial for his life and 
was denied such request? Never 
in a Protestant country where the 
common law prevails. And so the 
trial is going on in hot haste and 
this old man is brought into court 
daily on his bed, and is defended 
by men whom he never saw or 
heard of before. Whatever may 
be his guilt or folly a man convict- 
ed under such circumstances will 
be the most terrible fruit that slav- 
ery has ever borne, and will excite 
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the execration of the whole civil- 
ized world.”’ 

Thus, the second stage in the 
grooming of Brown for sainthood 
was reached at the trial. Emerson, 
according to the Boston Transcript 
of November 22, 1859, said in a 
speech in Boston: ‘‘Look nearer 
the saint now in prison awaiting 
his martyrdom, who if he shall suf- 
fer, will make the gallows glorious 
like the cross.’’ Thoreau said: 
‘*Brown cannot be tried by a jury 
of his peers, because his peers do 
not exist.’” (James Redpath’s 
Echoes of Harpers Ferry, p. 36.) 

The John Brown raid and its 
subsequent developments did for 
the abolition cause that which its 
opponents feared ntost — revived 
the discussion of slavery. Both the 
conservative and the radical press 
cautioned Virginia against con- 
tributing to the abolition cause by 
dealing with Brown in such a way 
as to make him a martyr. 

By November, 1859, the growing 
sympathy for John Brown and cor- 
responding antipathy for the South 
had been reflected in the results of 
state elections in New York and 
Pennsylvania where the Republi- 
cans gained control of the govern- 
ments. The anti-slavery leaders 
had become so confident of their 
political strength that victory in 
the presidential election of 1860 
was a certainty. One of the most 
lucid and calmly reasoned reviews 
of the situation was this which ap- 
peared in the National Anti-Slav- 
ery Standard, a paper which had 
James Russell Lowell on its staff: 

‘*The point of view in which John 
Brown’s movement may be most 
appropriately called a success is 
the absolute compulsion it has laid 
upon all sections of the country to 
think, speak and act in relation to 
slavery. We, the abolitionists, have 
for twenty-eight years been seek- 
ing the peaceful abolition of the 
system of unspeakable wickedness. 
Believing that if the people would 
look fairly at the enormities which 
are inseparable from its character, 
they would see that duty and inter- 


(Continued on page 208) 
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REMEMBER 


The most prominent white friend France, recognized the indepen- 


of the Negro to be honored in June 
is Harriet Beecher Stowe who was 
born June 14, 1811. Henry Ward 
Beecher, her: brother, who likewise 
aided freedom’s cause, was born 
June 24, 1813. Another is a distin- 
guished character across the At- 
lantic, Lord Mansfield of England, 
who, appealed to by Granville 
Sharp, on June 22, 1773, handed 
down the Somerset decision that 
slavery could not exist on the soil 
of that country. 

Historians invariably give Lord 
Mansfield all credit for this deci- 
sion; but, due to the earnestness of 
Franville Sharp, the attorney for 
the slave, the judge could not evade 
the question which had been 
brought before him several times 
as one involving property, the right 
of which he had upheld. When con- 
fronted in this case with the ques- 
tion of slavery he had to decide for 
freedom. 

A new chapter in international 
law was completed when the Unit- 
ed States on June 3, 1862, follow- 
ing the example of England and 


dence of Haiti and Liberia. Libe- 
ria, the child of slaveholding Unit- 
ed States, had been long shunned 
as illegitimate by the Federal Gov- 
ernment which was under slave- 
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holders’ control from 1800 to 1860. 
Haiti had been delivered from 
French domination by Toussaint 
Louverture. His work was com- 
pleted by Dessalines who declared 
himself emperor of the island June 
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16, 1804. The efforts of these liber- 
ators stimulated Richard Allen who 
started in Philadelphia on June 10, 
1794, the independent African 
Methodist Episcopal Church of 
which he became the first bishop in 
1816; and likewise James Varick 
who on June 21, 1821, became the 
first bishop of the African Metho- 
dist Episcopal Zion Church. 

We should note also that in the 
field of letters took place many 
things of importance in the devel- 
opment of the Negro race to a high- 
er status. On June 10, 1846, was 
born Antonio Candido Congales 
Crespo, a Negro Portuguese poet. 
On June 20, 1858, was born 
Charles Waddell Chesnutt, first Ne- 
gro novelist to attain national dis- 
tinction. On June 21, 1859, was 
born Henry Ossawa Tanner, fa- 
mous Negro-American painter, 
transplanted to France where he 
won world-wide recognition. On 
June 27, 1872, was born Paul Lau- 
rence Dunbar, the poet of the lowly 
who gave the world in literary 
form a new interpretation of the 
thought and feeling of the Ameri- 
ean Negro. 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


Things to Be Done 


The celebration of the birthday 
of Harriet Beecher Stowe offers the 
exceptional opportunity to ineul- 
eate an appreciation of her Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. All pupils of high 
school standing should be urged to 
read this book, if they have not al- 
ready done so. This book may be 
made a topic for profitable discus- 
sion in both history and literature 
classes for several days. Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin is one of the greatest 
novels of modern times. It became 
so popular that it had to be trans- 
lated into 23 foreign languages. It 
influenced the thinking of men 
throughout the civilized world. It 
was the great blow in the destruc- 
tion of slavery in the United States. 

In connection with the work of 
Mrs. Stowe, that of her brother 
Henry Ward Beecher may be re- 
viewed. His speeches for freedom 
may be read. The recital of his aid 
to the fugitive slaves and his re- 
demption of many held in bondage 
will make an interesting story for 
children on various levels. Visits 
to Cincinnati and vicinity where 
Mrs. Stowe laid her scenes and to 
Brooklyn, especially the Plymouth 
Congregational Church, where 
3eecher operated, will make this 
teaching realistic. In fact, this will 
be history dramatized. 

While it is not possible to visit 
Haiti and Liberia one may invite 
to the school for speeches and in- 
terviews persons who have lived in 
those countries. Such interesting 
travelers are found in all large cit- 
ies in the United States, and some 
citizens of those countries are often 
on hand in our cities. 

Teachers and pupils in Philadel- 
phia and New York City have the 
opportunity to visit the very places 
where Richard Allen and Jamies 
Varick started their independent 
church movements. The edifices 
which have sprung up in testimony 
of that faith may be noticed here 
and there throughout the country 
and the moving spirits behind them 
may be likewise evaluated. 


Inspiring as well as instructive 
will it be to show children the 
homes of Dunbar, Chesnutt and 
Tanner, to show them an auto- 
graphed copy of one of their books, 
or to have them listen to a friend 
who personally knew them and as- 
sociated with them sufficiently to 
learn much about them which can- 
not be revealed through books. 





Questions on the 
May Issue 


1. Do Negroes desire the democratic 
way of living? Do they work for 
democracy or against it? Careful- 
ly weigh what Negroes do and then 
decide. 

2. What is meant by being free and 
still enslaved in thought? Can you 
free a man by merely telling him 
to go and be free? 

3. Whenever any movement for the 
freedom of the Negro is started, 
the opponents of democracy try to 
stop the effort, and they give as 
their reason for this action that 
Negroes themselves do not desire 
such a privilege. Is this true? 

4. What of importance do you con- 
nect with the Tappan brothers? Do 
you find in our life today any such 
friends of the poor and the de- 
spised ? 

5. What was Emerson’s idea of re- 
form? How does this explain his 
attitude toward abolition? 

6. Was Walt Whitman for or against 
slavery? Can one be the bard of 
d racy and pp freed ? 

7. What sort of religion was taught 
Negroes before the Civil War? Has 
this religious teaching changed in 
our time? Does our Christianity 
advance or retard democracy? 

8. What are the duties of one living 
in a democracy? What are the ob- 
ligations resting upon one living 
in a democracy? 

9. What bearing have waste, poor 
health, ignorance and prejudice on 
the making of democracy? 

10. What has geography to do with the 
teaching of history? What is the 
meaning of Geopolitik? 

11. What parts of the world are gen- 
erally considered the most ad- 
vanced? Do you concur in this 
general opinion? 

12. What is the meaning of progress? 
Is a nation its own best judge as 
to whether or not it is making 
progress? 

13. What good did conquerors like 
Alexander the Great, Caesar, and 
Napoleon accomplish? Can any 
gcod come out of the present de- 
struction of the world? 





14. What is accomplished by war? Has 
any important question been set- 
tled by war? What question did 
the last World War settle? 

15.Is a revolution justifiable? What 
do we mean by the right of revolu- 
tion? When does such a right 
exist? 





Book of the Month 


Dr. W. B. Hesseltine’s The South in 
American History, published through 
Prentice Hall, Inc., New York City, is 
an epoch-making book. The work is 
a revised edition of the author’s His- 
tory of the South which appeared a 
few years ago. The author found the 
more recent title a much better repre- 
sentation of what the book actually 
treats inasmuch as the’history of a sec- 
tion of a country cannot be considered 
as separate and distinct from the en- 
tire land. 


Few writers on the various phases 
of the past of the South will agree en- 
tirely with what Dr. Hesseltine has to 
say about that section. The book does 
not meet the usual expectation. When 
we read a book on the South we have 
learned to expect a disparagement of 
the Negro, the eulogy of the planta- 
tion aristocracy, justification of the 
Ku Klux Klan methods of undoing 
the reconstruction and the justice of 
keeping the “inferior” subordinate to 
the “superior.”’ Long since surfeited 
with such polemical prating, fairmind- 
ed readers do not take seriously much 
of what appears under the label of the 
“South.” 


In Dr. Hesseltine’s book, however, 
is apparent an effort to deal dispas- 
sionately with every phase of our his- 
tory which the South has influenced. 
Dr. Hesseltine has not said what the 
strictly Northern historians would like 
to hear and he has not followed the 
usual pattern of defending the South. 
He has not said exactly what many Ne- 
groes would desire to see in print, and 
he failed to present here what most 
Southern whites want others to say 
about themselves and the “crimes and 
shortcomings” of the blacks. On the 
whole, however, The South in Ameri- 
can History gives clearly and succinctly 
the part which all elements of that 
population have played in that drama. 


The book is well written and ade- 
quately illustrated. Among the illus- 
trations Negroes are in the cotton 
field, at the gin, in the cabin and in 
pursuits of the upward climb. The 
Negro, moreover, is treated as a per- 
son rather than as property over 
which the American people once quar- 
relled. The student of history will not 
approve the book in its entirety, but 
he will concede the sincerity of the 
author who has rendered a distinct 
service. 
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PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR AND THE 
DEMOCRATIC IDEAL 


F asked to characterize Paul 
Laurence Dunbar’s contribu- 
tion to American literature, the 

average person will describe him 
solely as a painter of delightful 
vignettes of rural Negro life. Un- 
questionably, his fame rests upon 
the charm of his folk poetry in dia- 
lect. Nevertheless, an examination 
of Dunbar’s more serious poems in 
literary English and of his prose 
reveals his concern with the injus- 
tices of which American Negroes 
were in his time and still are the 
victims. Very appropriately then, 
his name may be listed with those 
who through the long years have 
had a part in the Negro’s effort to 
gain all the rights and privileges 
of a citizen in a democracy. 

Dunbar’s own life was one of 
struggle—a quest for literary rec- 
ognition, health, money and happi- 
ness in personal relationships. 
Born in Dayton, Ohio, in 1872, he 
was the child of former slaves, Ma- 
tilda and Joshua Dunbar. Dunbar 
was graduated from Central High 
School in Dayton in 1891, the only 
Negro in his class. Thus ended his 
formal education, and he found em- 
ployment as a four-dollar-per-week 
elevator operator. In a short time, 
his first book of poems, Oak and 
Ivy, was completed. As the young 
poet carried passengers in his car, 
he sold his volumes in sufficient 
quantity to repay the loan of the 
benefactor who had made the pub- 
lication possible. 

Earlier ambitions to read law 
and attend college were soon dis- 
earded in favor of a career as a 
writer and reader of his own po- 
etry. Perhaps the most significant 
event in Dunbar’s whole life as a 
poet was his recognition by Wil- 
liam Dean Howells, the dean of 
American letters, who wrote a full- 
page review of the poet’s Majors 
and’ Minors in Harper’s Weekly. 
Thus, at the age of twenty-four, 
Dunbar had achieved a place as a 
full-fledged American ‘poet. 


By THropora W. DANIEL 


After a trip to England, the poet 
secured through friends a position 
in the Library of Congress in 
Washington. His health began to 
fail rapidly, however, and he was 
forced to give up his work after a 
year. 

_From then on until his death in 

1906, Dunbar was fighting illness 
as he travelled and gave readings, 
sojourned in the Catskills and in 
Colorado for his health and pro- 
duced poems, novels and collections 
of poetry in rapid succession. His 
marriage in 1898 to Alice Ruth 
Moore, herself a writer of promise, 
had ended in 1902. The last year 
of Dunbar’s struggle against ill- 
ness and unhappiness were passed 
in Dayton in the home which he 
had purchased for his mother. 

The poems of Dunbar which re- 
late to the democratic ideal may be 
grouped into five classes: (1) those 
which pay tribute to leaders and 
champions of Negroes; (2) those 
which stress the dignity and worth 
of the individual; (3) those which 
are an expression of hope for the 
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future; (4) those which tell of the 
contribution of Negro soldiers in 
the country’s wars; (5) those 
which protest discrimination and 
lynching. 

It is evident that Dunbar, in 
spite of his pastoral portrayal of 
the Negro, recognized the fact that 
there was much to be desired so far 
as his full integration in American 
life was concerned. Several of his 
poems pay tribute and express ap- 
preciation to those who had spoken 
on behalf of his oppressed brothers 
or in other ways had sought to ad- 
vance their cause. Dunbar, like the 
whole world, was deeply moved by 
the story of the evils of slavery as 
told in Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and in 
his tribute to Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, she is a ‘‘prophet and 
priestess’? who ‘‘gave a race to 
freedom and herself to fame.’’ 
‘*Frederick Douglass’’ is a touch- 
ing lament on the passing of the 
great champion and praises his re- 
lentless exposure of the Negro’s 
plight in these words: 


“And he was no soft-tongued apolo- 
gist ; 
He spoke straight forward—fear- 
lessly uncowed; 
The sunlight of his truth dispelled the 
mist, 
And set in bold relief each dark hued 
cloud; 
To sin and crime he gave their proper 
hue, 
And hurled at evil what was evil’s 
due.” 


In ‘‘Booker T. Washington,’’ the 
great educator was called ‘‘a mas- 
ter spirit for the nation’s need,’’ 
“*strong, silent, purposeful,’’ even 
in the face of blame and opposi- 
tion. 

An essential element of democ- 
racy is a recognition of the worth 
and dignity of every individual 
and a concern for the welfare of 
every human being. In this respect 
also Dunbar may be linked with 
the exponents of the democratic 
ideal. A few lines from the open- 
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ing stanza of ‘‘ Religion’’ make this 
clear : 


“For human wants and human needs 
Are more to me than prophets’ deeds; 
And human tears and human cares 
Affect me more than human prayers.” 


It is interesting to note in this 
connection also lines from ‘‘My 
Sort of Man,’’ a dialect poem deal- 
ing with democracy’s guarantee to 
each individual of the right to 
achieve to the limits of his ability: 


“The pride to feel that yore own 
strength 
Has cleared fur you the way 
To heights to which you were not born, 
But struggled day by day. 
What though the thousands sneer an’ 
scoff, 
An’ scorn your humble birth? 
Kings are but puppets; you are king 
By right o’ royal worth.” 


Optimism evidenced by an un- 
limited faith in the future is an- 
other characteristic of democracy. 
Dunbar shows this vision in his po- 
ems dealing with the slow climb of 
the Negro toward full citizenship. 
Faith, pride and hope are always 
present. His ‘‘Ode to Ethiopia’’ 
praised the achievement of the race 
since it was set free and contains 
assurance that the Negro’s rightful 
place will finally be won. That 
Dunbar realized that the struggle 
for full democracy would be a long 
one is shown in these lines from 
‘Slow Through the Dark’’: 


“Slow moves the pageant of a climb- 
ing race; 
Their footsteps drag far, far below 
the height, 
And, unprevailing by their utmost 
might 
Seem faltering downward from each 
hardwon place.” 


Almost the same thought is pres- 
ent in ‘‘By Rugged Ways,’’ yet in 
both poems one sees hope and faith 
in the ultimate realization of the 
goal. In the latter poem, the poet 
foretells the coming of 


“A Moses shall smite the rock 
Call manna from the Giver’s hand, 
And lead us to a promised land!” 


who 


The dedication of a new women’s 
dormitory at Tuskegee on April 
22, 1901, was the inspiration for 


Dunbar’s ‘‘On the Dedication of 
Dorothy Hall.’’ Here again the 
poet expresses his undaunted hope 
for the future in these words: 


“Not to the midnight of the gloomy 
past 
Do we revert to-day; we look upon 
The golden present and the future 
vast 
Whose vistas show us visions of 
the dawn.” 


Many people today feel that the 
Negro’s full participation in the 
war effort will win his rightful 
share in the peace which is to fol- 
low. Among Dunbar’s poems there 
are five which express the same idea 
with regard to Negro soldiers of the 
Civil War, the Spanish-American 
War and even the Revolutionary 
War. ‘‘Black Sampson of Brandy- 
wine’’ eulogizes a giant Negro who, 
armed with a scythe, swept his way 
through the ranks of the enemy in 
the fight at Brandywine. ‘‘The 
Conquerors’’ celebrates the Negro 
heroes who fought in Cuba. ‘‘The 
Colored Soldiers’’ and -‘‘The Un- 
sung Heroes,’’ dealing with the 
Civil War, praise the gallantry of 
the Negroes and add a plea that 
those who shared the dangers be 
given their share of the fruits of 
peace. In the latter poem, a call is 
sounded for the end of ‘‘pride of 
race and hate of race.’’ Especial- 
ly significant and appropriate for 
the present day are these lines from 
‘*The Colored Soldiers’’: 


“They were comrades then and broth- 
ers, 
Are they more or less to-day? 
They were good to stop a bullet 
And to front the fearful fray. 
They were citizens and soldiers, 
When rebellion raised its head; 
And the traits that made them 
worthy 
Ah! those virtues are not dead.” 





In a true democracy every citi- 
zen is assured of equal opportunity 
and justice under the law. This, 
however, is an ideal which is diffi- 
cult to attain. The Negro minority, 
after many years of struggle, is 
even yet working to achieve it. Two 
of Dunbar’s poems definitely and 
clearly attack the discrimination 
and lawlessness which, in his day 
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as now, characterized the treatment 
of Negroes in many sections of our 
country. ‘‘To the South on Its New 
Slavery’’ attacks and pleads for 
an end to the new forms of unsanc- 
tioned slavery which began in the 
South after freedom. 


Marked by stark realism and 
strong feeling is ‘‘The Haunted 
Oak’’ in which a tree tells the story 
of a lynching. The narrative be- 
gins when the innocent victim is 
charged with the ‘‘familiar crime”’ 
and continues until he is left hang- 
ing from the tree by the masked 
mob which includes the judge, the 
doctor, the minister and the latter’s 
son. 


Dunbar’s prose stories were yet 
another channel through which he 
called attention to the failings of 
American democracy as applied to 
his race. His resentment of the old, 
old custom of assigning a ‘‘place’’ 
to the Negro beyond which he 
should not advance, ability and in- 
itiative notwithstanding, is evident 
in ‘‘The Scapegoat.’’ The scape- 
goat is a Negro political boss who is 
sacrificed upon the altar of politi- 
cal reform by his party. Old Judge 
Davis, a prominent party man, is 
spokesman for his kind of racial 
bigot everywhere and for all time. 


‘*Asbury,’’ he said, ‘‘you are— 
you are—well, you ought to be 
white, that’s all. When we find a 
black man like you we send him to 
State’s prison. If you were white, 
you’d go to the Senate.’’ 

According to democratic theory, 
the accused is presumed to be inno- 
cent until guilt is definitely estab- 
lished. All too often, however, 
when a Negro is a suspect the prin- 
ciple is reversed and guilt is auto- 
matically assumed. The violation 
of this tenet of democracy is sub- 
jected to a subtle but searching 
criticism in ‘‘The Lynching of Jube 
Benson.’’ Here the narrator, Dr. 
Melville, entertains a group of 
friends with the revolting details of 
a lynching which followed the mur- 
der of his financée. As the innocent 
black man-of-all-work gasped his 
last, the real murderer is discov- 
ered—a white man with a black- 
ened face. The doctor, who had al- 
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ways loved old Jube and been con- 
vineed of the old Negro’s love for 
him and ‘‘Miss Annie,’’ thus ac- 
counts for his readiness to believe 
Jube guilty: 

‘“*A false education, I reckon, 
one false from the beginning. 
I saw his black face glooming 
there in the half light and I 
could only think of-him as a mon- 
ster. It’s tradition. At first I was 
told that the black man would catch 
me, and when I got over that, they 
taught: me that the devil was black, 
and when I had recovered from the 
sickness of that belief, here was 
Jube and his fellows with faces of 
menacing blackness. There was 
only one conclusion: This black 
man stood for all the powers of 
evil, the result of whose machina- 
tions had been gathering in my 
mind from childhood up... .’’ 

One valid way to test a democ- 
racy is to determine whether equal 
provision is made for the handi- 
capped and underprivileged with- 
out regard for race, color, or creed. 
Dunbar must have applied such a 
test to his own country. His con- 
elusion is clearly drawn in ‘‘Old 
Abe’s Conversion’’ in which a min- 
ister of the old school, concerned 
chiefly with the ‘‘gospel,’’ has his 
eves opened to ‘‘human wants and 
human needs”’ by his son, Robert, 
also a minister. The young minis- 
ter shocks his father by accepting 
in court responsibility for a small 
boy, hardly ten years of age, who 
was charged with stealing cakes 
from a bakery. Through the young 
man’s explanation Dunbar shows 
that American democracy once 
more has been found wanting: 
‘“We often have to do this. We try 
to save them from the first contact 
with the prison and all that it 
means. There is no reformatory 
for black boys here, and they may 
not go to institutions for the white ; 
so for the slightest offense they are 
placed with the most hardened 
criminals. When released they are 
branded forever and their course 
is usually downward.”’ 

Few citizens of our country 
would challenge the principle that 
every citizen of a democracy has 
the right to do the job for which 


he is fitted, regardless of race. Yet, 
even in a time of total war, it was 
necessary that a special committee 
be created for the sole purpose of 
seeing that this right is extended 
to American Negroes. This, too, is 
an old, old problem of which Dun- 
bar wrote. ‘‘At Shaft 11”’ treats a 
labor problem with a racial slant 
which is all too familiar. The strik- 
ing West Virginia coal miners for- 
get, for a time, their quarrel with 
the owners after Negroes are 
brought in to replace them. Their 
ery changes to ‘‘Run the niggers 
out’’ and ‘‘ What are we white men 
goin’ to do? Set still and let the 
niggers steal the bread out of our 
mouths? Ain’t it our duty to rise 
up like free Americans and drive 
"em from the place?’’ 

Reason and justice supply the 
answer through Andrews, one of 
the workmen: ‘‘I ain’t the man to 
throw up a job and then howl when 
someone else gets it. If we don’t 
want our hoe-cake, there’s others 
that do.’’ 

This brief analysis of a somewhat 
neglected aspect of Dunbar’s work 
reveals a definite concern with de- 
mocracy and its application to Ne- 
groes. Although the poems and 
stories on the democratic theme are 
few in relation to his pictures of 
happy Negroes, no evaluation of 
Dunbar’s work is complete unless 
they are considered. The quota- 
tions included here have a fresh- 
ness and relevancy which relate 
them to the current scene although 
they were written about forty 
years ago. Democracy is a time- 
less theme. 





Henry Ward Beecher 


(Continued from page 197) 


beautiful book entitled, The Life of 
Jesus Christ. He had intended this 
book for his masterpiece, but he 
died before its completion. 
Around 1873 scandal touched the 
life of this brilliant American. Al- 
though the court could reach no 
conclusion, Plymouth Church stood 
firm for its pastor; and the fearless 
preacher, though -not exonerated, 
lost no favor nor prestige. The fact 
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that Yale University invited him to 
deliver a series of lectures shortly 
after the case was closed, greatly 
offset any damaging consequences 
of the trial. 

Beecher made another trip to 
Europe and was welcomed by every 
class including the royal family of 
Great Britain. It was on this trip 
that he wrote many of the famous 
letters to J. T. Howard and others. 

In the fall of 1886 Plymouth’s 
Pastor was back in America hard 
at work. His health was slowly but 
constantly failing, however, and on 
Tuesday, March 8, 1887, he passed 
away. He was universally 
mourned. Not only our nation, but 
also nations abroad realized the 
grave loss to the world his passing 
oceasioned. One of the most fitting 
tributes paid to his honor was writ- 
ten by Prof. Felix Adler, who said, 
‘*He was the type of the American 
democrat in the pulpit. . . . The se- 
eret of his power is to be found in 
the fact that the American demo- 
erats beheld their qualities reflected 
in him as a mirror so enlarged and 
enhanced that he was pre-eminent- 
ly the American democratic man, 
the representative of American 
democratic ideas in the pulpit. He 
arose above social prejudice, which 
is worse than political prejudice. 
Let him pass to his rest with Lin- 
eoln, Sumner, Phillips, and Grant. 
‘The Great War Preacher’ — let 
that be his just title to enduring 
Fame.’’ 





The Northern 
Reaction to the 
John Brown Raid 


(Continued from page 203) 


est combine to require immediate 
and unconditional abolition. We 
have sought to call attention to 
the facts in question but they 
would not hear. They found the 
subject of slavery a bore. John 
Brown, in two days, by his different 
method has compelled all these peo- 
ple to do what we have been trying 
all these years to persuade them to 
do. Is not this suecess? The John 
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Brown raid has done more to de- 
velop the state of feeling in regard 
to slavery and its issues both at 
North and South than anything 
that has gone before it. At the 
North all but unanimous sympathy 
which has been uttered, for the fate 
of, not the deed of, John Brown 
shows how much the old pro-slav- 
ery glamour has been dispelled 
that formerly darkened men’s eyes. 
The northern people were forced 
to see whether they liked it or not 
that their liberties were inextrica- 
bly entangled with the fetters of 
the slave, and that the one could 
not be secure until the other had 
been broken. And so when an 
earnest hand struck a blow for de- 
liverance of slaves, that blow 
though baffled, awakened a thrill 
and an echo in thousands of north- 
ern hearts.’’ (Join Newton, Capt. 
Brown at Harpers Ferry, pp. 116- 
117.) 


The second stage in the process 
by which public opinion was met- 
amorphized was reached after the 
trial. The first reaction of north- 
ern people to the raid had been one 
of horror and_ disapprobation. 
Even the majority of the abolition- 
ists believed in moral suasion, Un- 
der the skillful direction of the 
anti-slavery and Republican press 
John Brown became a virtual mag- 
net drawing the wavering and in- 
different to the support of the anti- 
slavery cause, which politically 
meant support of the Republican 
party. The majority of the north- 
ern people as a kind of second 
thought came to feel that Brown, 
though a misguided fanatic, was 
actuated by noble and sublime mo- 
tives, worthy of the respect and 
sympathy of all Christians. The 
New York Independent of Novem- 
ber 3, 1859, gives expression to this 
sentiment in an editorial, entitled 
‘* John Brown as a Hero.”’ 


‘‘The brave old man lies in pris- 
on at Charleston, Virginia, await- 
ing the day of his execution, teach- 
ing this nation lessons of heroism, 
of faith, of duty which will awaken 
its sluggish moral sense, and the 
almost forgotten memories of the 
heroes of the Revolution. No man 


ean study the demeanor of Brown 
during his trial and read his final 
speech to the court without feeling 
with all his errors of judgment and 
his fatal mistakes of the mode of 
his attack upon slavery this forlorn 
old man is exhibiting the type of 
heroism which the world has hard- 
ly seen since Cromwell and Sidney 
shook tyrants with terror. While 
the specific action of Brown at 
Harpers Ferry was insane, the 
controlling motive of his demon- 
stration was sublime. The insanity 
of the act does not impeach the 
rectitude of the motive. If we care- 
fully analyze the action in the light 
of the hero’s character and motive, 
we shall find that the criminal loses 
itself in the erratic, that the sheer 
impracticability of the scheme is 
the real ground for its condemna- 
tion, and that the ethical wrong in 
the case, lay in the grave and pal- 
pable prudential error in imperil- 
ing life and society in the attempt 
to achieve impossibilities.’’ 

Wendell Phillips, according to 
the New York Tribune of Novem- 
ber 1, 3, 1859, said: 

‘‘There is no civil society, no 
government that can exist ex- 
cept on the basis of impartial and 
equal submission on the part of 
its citizens and by the perform- 
ance of the duty of rendering 
justice between man and man. 
Everything that calls itself a gov- 
ernment and refuses that duty is no 
government, It is a pirate ship. The 
commonwealth of Virginia is only 
a chronie insurrection. She is a 
pirate ship, and John Brown sails 
the sea as the Lord High Admiral 
of the Almighty with letters of 
marque and reprisal against every 
pirate that he meets on God’s ocean 
of the 19th century. The rights of 
one man are as sacred as the com- 
monwealth of Virginia. He has 
twice as much right to hang Gov- 
ernor Wise as Governor Wise has 
to hang him. If any swords ever 
reflected the smile of heaven surely 
it was those drawn at Harpers 
Ferry, which was the Lexington 
of today.”’ 

‘*John Brown, who is made a po- 
litical martyr by the official fury 


which insists on implicating the 
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whole northern people in his crime, 
will do more mischief on the gal- 
lows than he could have done were 
he at large today with all his fol- 
lowing in the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. The South must realize that 
there is a North and that the domi- 
nant sentiment is ‘hostile to slav- 
ery.’’ (New York Times, Novem- 
ber 14, 1859.) 

The Southern press criticized 
most bitterly the inaugural address 
of Governor Kirkwood of Iowa be- 
cause he seemed to condone the 
John Brown raid. Governor Kirk- 
wood declared, ‘‘John Brown was 
relieved to some extent of his guilt 
in the minds of many by the fact 
that the blow was struck for free- 
dom and not slavery. While the 
great mass of people utterly con- 
demn the act of John Brown they 
feel and they express admiration 
and sympathy for the disinterest- 
edness of purpose, by which they 
believe he was governed, and for 
the unflinching courage and calm 
cheerfulness with which he met the 
consequences of his failure.’’ (New 
York Semt-weekly Times. 

Emerson and Thoreau led the 
New England section in the gen- 
eral anti-slavery program of creat- 
ing the ectoplasmic Brown. Their 
standing in the literary fraternity 
gave their utterances respectabil- 
itv. In eulogizing Brown Emerson 
said : 

‘It would be nearer the truth 
to say that all people, in propor- 
tion to their sensibility and self 
respect sympathize with Brown. 
For it is imposible to see love and 
disinterestedness and the love that 
easts out fear without sympathy. 
All gentlemen of course are on his 
side. I do not mean by gentlemen 
people of scented hair and per- 
fumed handkerchiefs, but men of 
gentle blood and generosity fiiled 
with all nobleness. For what is the 
oath of gentle blood and knight- 
hood? Who makes the abolition- 
ist? The slaveholder. The senti- 
ment of mercy is the natural recoil 
which the laws of the universe pro- 
vide to protect mankind from de- 
struction by savage passions. The 
arch abolitionist, older than Brown, 
and older than Shenandoah Moun- 
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tains, is Love, whose other name is 
justice.’’ (Century, Vol. 4, (1883), 
p. 415.) 

One gets the impression from 
Thoreau’s speeches on John Brown 
that Jesus Christ and John Brown 
were spiritual brothers. In his 
Plea for Captain John Brown he 
said : 

‘‘Though we wear no crepe, 
the thought of that man’s position 
is spoiling many a man’s day here 
at the North for other thinking. 
If any one who has seen him here 
can pursue successfully any other 
train of thought, I do not know 
what he is made of. On the whole, 
my respect for my fellowmen is not 
being increased these days. I have 
noticed the cold blooded way in 
which newspaper writers and men 
generally speak of this event, as if 
an ordinary malefactor, though one 
of unusual pluck, had been caught, 
and were about to be hung. I read 
all the newspapers I could get 
within a week after this event, and 
I do not remember in them a single 
expression of sympathy for these 
men. I have since seen one noble 
statement in a Boston paper, not 
an editorial. The Republican party 
does not perceive how many his 
failure will make to vote more cor- 
rectly than they would have. If 
Walker may be considered repre- 
sentative of the South, I wish I 
could say that Brown was the rep- 
resentative of the North. He was 
a superior man. He needed no 
babbling lawyer, making false is- 
sues to defend him. He was more 
than a match: for all the judges 
that American voters or officehold- 
ers of whatever grade can create. 
Some eighteen hundred years ago 
Christ was crucified; this morning 
perchance Brown was hung. These 
are two ends of a chain which is 
not without its links. He is not old 
Brown any longer, he is an angel of 
light.’’ (Redpath, page 17.) 

Within a month after the raid 
on Harpers Ferry, the second 
thought of radical public sentiment 
had succeeded in eradicating all 
criminal elements from the act of 
Brown. This feeling of sympathy 
for Brown was not confined to the 
anti-slavery, nor to the intellectual 


groups, but had penetrated all 
classes of society. The working 
clases, due partly to the anti-slav- 
ery propaganda and partly as a 
reaction to the Southern charge 
that the whole North was respon- 
sible for the John Brown raid, be- 
gan to associate themselves in their 
thinking with the downtrodden 
class that Brown was attempting 
to relieve. (New York Tribune, 
November 1, 1859: Speech of W. 
Phillips in Brooklyn, October 25, 
1859.) 

The Commercial Register of No- 
vember 5, 1859, gives this prevail- 
ing radical sentiment editorially as 
follows: ‘‘The only thing much 
worth while in life is the spirit in 
which a man acts. Not what we do, 
but the motive of the action, is the 
great thing.’’ The New York Inde- 
pendent gave the following sum- 
mary of the Northern reaction to 
the Harpers Ferry affair on No- 
vember 10, 1859: 

‘*People are filled with admira- 
tion of Brown’s heroism, this senti- 
ment is universal. His grand com- 
pact, clear answers on his examina- 
tion are trumpet tones of truth and 
earnestness. Men say that he is a 
stern Covenanter come to earth 
again, one of Cromwell’s Invin- 
cibles, or more like Cromwell him- 
self, a man of prayer who keeps his 
powder dry, or like John Knox, 
fearing not the face of man or 
ought that might move a common 
man from his purposes. Some have 
contempt excited for the South at 
the cowardice and cruelty mani- 
fested in contrast with such cour- 
age. Others speak of the barbarous 
inhumanity and terrified haste of 
the court of justice in a civilized 
state dragging the accused to trial 
in a bed amidst his wounds, refus- 
ing him delay to regain his strength 
and procure counsel.’’ 

Theodore Parker was travelling 
in Europe in ineffectual search of 
health at the time of the raid. He 
was watching events with keenest 
interest, and two of his last letters 
show that he in common with many 
of his anti-slavery friends, grasped 
the trend of events. Writing to his 
friend Francis Jackson of Boston 
November 24, 1859, he said: 
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‘“Brown will die like a martyr 
and also like a saint. His noble 
demeanor, his unflinching bravery, 
his gentleness, his calm, his relig- 
ious trust in God, and his words of 
truth cannot fail to make a pro- 
found impress on the hearts of 
northern men. Yes and on south- 
ern men. I do not think the money 
wasted, nor the lives thrown away. 
I think there have been few spirits 
more pure and devoted than John 
Brown’s and none gave up their 
breath in nobler cause.”’ 

There was a very definite con- 
servative reaction to the Harpers 
Ferry affair, though greatly ob- 
secured by the more sensational 
radical reaction. This conservatism 
was reflected both in Eastern and 
Western newspapers. The Boston 
Journal, a paper of wide circula- 
tion in New England, commented 
as follows on the raid: 

‘‘TLooking at the acts of John 
Brown from one point of view 
— and we must not forget that 
it is only the Virginia stand- 
point — he will deservedly pay 
the penalty of his outrages 
against the laws of Virginia and 
the peace of its community. His 
sentence, if we assume his san- 
ity, was just and his fate will be 
the merited punishment of the 
erimes which he has committed. 
When we look at the fearful conse- 
quences of his mad inroad into Vir- 
ginia — the alarm excited in the 
peaceful community — the terror 
which has been carried to numer- 
ous happy firesides, conjuring up 
at every unusual noise all the hor- 
rors of a St. Domingo rebellion, the 
awakening of the worst passions in 
the heart of the black race — the 
more rigorous treatment of inno- 
eent slaves which will result from 
this raid — we cannot regard John 
Brown in the light of a martyr. 
Grant this his subject — the free- 
dom of slaves and the extinction of 
slavery was a noble one. The end 
did not sanctify the means. We 
have nothing but condemnation 
and abhorrence for those religious 
zealots who have sought to extend 
Christianity by the sword and to 
extinguish heresy by the rack, the 
pillory and fire. With equal abhor- 
rence should we condemn the crime 
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of those who anticipate the certain 
extinction of slavery with blood- 
shed and slaughter.’’ (Cincinnati 
Daily Commercial, Dec. 9, 1859.) 

The New York Herald, a paper 
which played the same role for the 
conservatives that the New York 
Tribune played for the radicals, 
took the anti-slavery politicians to 
task for advocating the destruction 
of the slave system by legal and 
constitutional methods. The oceca- 
sion for this criticism was provided 
by a letter written by Senator Wil- 
son of Massachusetts to a Quaker, 
Henry C. Wright. ‘‘It makes no 
difference to the South,’’ said the 
Herald on Jan. 9, 1860, ‘‘ whether 
the North abolish slavery by force 
of arms or by law of Congress 
whenever it has the majority to 
carry the measure. Either mode 
is equally objectionable and ob- 
noxious to the South for either 
strikes at the domestic institutions, 
violates the sovereign rights of its 
states, but above all breaks the com- 
pact made when the union was 
formed and the constitution signed 
by the representatives of the vari- 
ous states. To attempt therefore 
to get rid of slavery in any way 
by the action of Congress against 
the will of these states is a direct 
breach of faith. It is impossible 
to keep the states unified if the 
compact on which the union is 
founded is not observed. The con- 
stitution will become waste paper 
—a violated treaty instead of a 
bond. 

‘*Senator Wilson is inconsistent 
when he says ‘that the people of 
the North deeply sympathize with 
the personal attributes of John 
Brown, and that they admire the 
rare heroism of character mani- 
fested by him no one can doubt.’ 

“It is this very sympathy with 
John Brown, this admiration of 
character—this elevation of him to 
a ‘hero’ so rare as to make him a 
demigod which we have charged 
against the Republican party of 
the North and which renders their 
attitudes and sentiments so alarm- 
ing to the South and so menacing 
to the union. And what is the rare 
heroism that Mr. Wilson and the 
people of the North admire in John 


Brown, the horse thief, cut throat 
and convicted murderer? Dozens 
of such heroes might be found in 
the state prisons of Massachu- 
setts.’’ 

The last act in the John Brown 
drama was the execution. The 
American Anti-Slavery Society 
prepared the stage for this grand 
finale with all the consummate skill 
of a modern movie director. In 
early November, 1859, the execu- 
tive committee of the society sent 
letters to all branches of the society 
advising them to observe the day 
on which Brown was to be executed 
in such manner as by them may be 
deemed appropriate in their vari- 
ous localities — whether by public 
meetings and addresses, the adop- 
tion of resolutions, private confer- 
ences, or any other justifiable mode 
for the furtherance of their anti- 
slavery cause. 

The anti-slavery adherents, both 
old and new, were quick to respond 
to the advice of the executive com- 
mittee. Brown was lauded by ser- 
mons, mourned in _ conventicles, 
apotheosized in newspaper articles 
all over the Northern, Eastern and 
Northwestern States. He was de- 
scribed as a hero, champion of free- 
dom, the hero of 1859. One parti- 
san said Brown would get a million 
votes for president if he could run; 
that his gallows will be in polities 
what the cross is in religion. John 
Brown sympathy meetings were 
held in most of the larger cities 
and towns of the Northeast and 
Northwest. The reporter for the 
Cincinnati Commercial of Decem- 
ber 7, 1859, commented as follows 
on the reaction to the execution in 
Philadelphia : 

‘‘The feeling of excitement now 
pervading this country, in relation 
to the execution of John Brown, 
for treason, murder, conspiracy ex- 
tended through our usually quiet 
and sedate city of Philadelphia. 
Yesterday the period fixed for the 
consumation of the tragedy was ob- 
served by admirers in Philadelphia 
as occasion for prayer in behalf of 
his soul, and praise for the pre- 
sumed motives of philanthropy 
supposed to actuate his fanatical 
and fatal course.’’ 
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The oratory unleashed by Brown 
sympathizers far exceeded the 
fondest hopes of the Anti-Slavery 
Society. The pro-Brown sentiment 
seems to have gained in scope and 
momentum after the execution like 
a snow ball rolling down a hill. 
Radicalism on thé slavery issue 
gained considerable respectability 
after Brown’s execution. In com- 
menting on the profound change in 
public sentiment on the question 
of slavery one writer said in the 
Liberator January 6, 1860, ‘‘Peo- 
ple who formerly could not bear 
his lightest word on the slavery 
question could now swallow John 
Brown with his rifle.’’ 


A speaker at a Philadelphia sym- 
pathy meeting eulogized Brown 
thus: ‘‘I have listened to the strik- 
ing of your city bell! Who knows 
but it marked the very hour and 
moment when the gate of heaven 
was opened and the spirit of the 
new martyr passed in! Today the 
nation puts to death its noblest 
citizen! Guilty of what? Guilty 
of loving his fellowmen too well! 
Guilty of a heart of too great 
human kindness. It is the hour not 
of his defeat but of his triumph! 
Our hearts are large for him to- 
day.’’ (New York Tribune, Dee. 2, 
1859.) 


The chapel at Yale College was 
found to be heavily draped in 
mourning on the Saturday after 
Brown was executed, festoons of 
black hanging around the desks 
and galleries and wound around 
the pillars. The tribute to the 
memory of Brown was put up dur- 
ing the night by persons unknown. 

Students of the Normal School 
of Westfield, Massachusetts, held 
a meeting on the day of Brown’s 
execution and passed resolutions of 
sympathy with Brown and con- 
demnation of slavery and the re- 
buke of Democratic rejoicing in 
that town. (New York Tribune, 
Dee. 9, 1859.) 

Many of the speakers eulogizing 
Brown stressed the point that 
Brown had dealt slavery a lethal 
blow. The following excerpt taken 
from a funeral discourse eloquent- 
ly demonstrates this point of view: 
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‘‘Last Friday morning when 
John Brown swung from the gal- 
lows, American slavery felt that 
pinioned hand strike a blow to its 
very heart; it trembled with a hor- 
ror it never felt before. Had not 
God smitten the slaveholders with 
judicial blindness, they would have 
built John Brown a palace, clothed 
him in fine linen and fed him 
sumptuously every day, rather 
than ever have allowed him to 
mount the seaffold. He was con- 
tent to die with the Phillistines 
when he could slay more of them 
at his death than in all his life. 
‘Let me die with the Phillistines,’ 
cried Samson of Ossawattomie. 
Ah! See the vast fabric totter! 
Hear the Phillistines shrink! To- 
day they are dropping over all the 
land, the first falling fragments 
from the great crash of American 
slavery.’’ (Redpath, p. 160.) 

Horace Greeley stated in his Tri- 
bune of December 3, 1859, ‘‘It will 
be easier to die in a good cause, 
even on the gallows, since John 
Brown has hallowed that mode of 
exit from the troubles.”’ 


The Germans of the working 
class in the Northwest were par- 
ticularly sympathetic with John 
Brown. This was probably due to 
their experiences in Germany. 
They seemed to associate the slave- 
holders with the landed aristocracy 
in the German states of Europe. 


The Social Working Men’s Asso- 
ciation of Cincinnati, made up of 
Germans primarily, held a John 
Brown sympathy meeting and drew 
up a set of resolutions embodying 
their reaction to the Harpers Ferry 
affair. One of these resolutions stat- 
ed: ‘‘The act of John Brown 
has powerfully contributed to 
bring out the hidden consciousness 
of the majority of the people as to 
the principles involved and com- 
pelled the masses to come out of 
their indecision and declare them- 
selves for the one or the other side; 
only by such universal discrimina- 
tion of parties is the freedom of 
the Republic secured ; and that by 
his act John Brown has entitled 
himself to the approval and rever- 
ence of all freemen of the Repub- 


lic.’’ (Cincinnati Commercial, De- 
ecember 5, 1859.) 


In the background of all this 
vociferous and intemperate out- 
burst on the part of the radicals, 
there was always a conservative re- 
action. The conservative press and 
pulpit took the view that the efforts 
on the part of the anti-slavery peo- 
ple to whitewash Brown and endow 
him with sainthood was unwarrant- 
ed by the facts and certainly mis- 
directed. After all Brown was a 
criminal and the law should have 
taken its course. After all the 
safety of the union was much more 
important than the life or security 
of any one individual. The busi- 
ness class in the North took this 
attitude. Their financial security 
was more important to them than 
abstract moral principles. The 
conservative press considered the 
death of Brown as good riddance. 

The Boston Traveller of Decem- 
ber 1, 1859, after announcing the 
execution of Brown adds: ‘‘It may 
be that his death will exert a good 
influence after the passion and ex- 
citement of the occasion have 
passed away. It will serve to con- 
vince all parties that there is de- 
termination and earnestness on 
both sides; that the quarrel which 
so many influences have combined 
to increase and embitter from year 
to year cannot much longer be pur- 
sued in the same spirit of retalia- 
tion without leading to conse- 
quences which will destroy all the 
happiness and prosperity of the 
people of the United States. When 
there are differences of opinion as 
to questions of right and fulfill- 
ment of duties, about which honest 
and intelligent men differ, they 
must be in the nation as well as in 
a family adjusted on the basis of 
friendship and liberality unless we 
would make of earth only a pande- 
monium. On the other hand, a man 
who pursues a good end by the 
wrong means inflicts quite as great 
injury upon society, as if his ob- 
ject itself was wrong.”’ 

The Chicago Daily Times of No- 
vember 2, 1859, in commenting edi- 
torially on the execution of Brown 
stated that, ‘‘If the execution of 
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the supreme penalty upon this man 
and his associates has created ex- 
citement of sympathy for them in 
the North we see no remedy for it 
except in strengthening the moral 
tone of this section. It will only in- 
dicate a morbid public sentiment, 
which ought to weigh not a feather 
against a vigorous and proper ad- 
ministration of justice at the 
South. It is the judgment of the 
sober minded citizens of all parties 
that John Brown is deserving 
death, and if any voices shall be 
clamorously raised against his exe- 
cution they will speedily be silenced 
by the good sense and patriotism of 
the country resuming their sway.”’ 

The New York Observer of De- 
cember 8, 1859, commented that, 
‘four pulpits and newspapers are 
doing a terrible wrong to society, 
when they eulogize the character or 
motives of a criminal as an apology 
for his crimes.’’ 

The conclusions for this paper 
were suggested in the introduction. 
The country was slowly recovering 
from the business depression of 
1857, and the Kansas question and 
the Lecompton Constitution were 
rapidly becoming matters of the 
past ; the nation was enjoying more 
peace than for many months and 
seemed destined to go into the pres- 
idential campaign without any ur- | 
gent and immediate question, when 
suddenly the firebrand of Harpers 
Ferry flared forth and kindled pub- 
lic sentiment into new life. 


The John Brown raid precipi- 
tated and crystallized publie opin- 
ion on the slavery question in the 
North. The idea that slavery was 
a great moral wrong, which the 
Abolitionists had been preaching 
for twenty-eight years, triumphed 
after Harpers Ferry. John Brown 
revealed to the North the depth 
and intensity of its own moral 
sense. 

By the creation of sudden and 
intense excitement, which rendered 
deliberation and moderation well 
nigh impossible, he forced the po- 
litical parties of the country to as- 
sume extreme positions and declare 
extreme principles before they were 
prepared to do so; and from these 
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positions and principles, once as- 
sumed and declared, there could be 
no receding. The only change pos- 
sible was more advanced radical- 
ism. The realities of the case be- 
came dwarfed and insignificant in 
comparison with what men believed 
to be true. 

Public opinion on the John 
Brown raid in the North went 
through very definite stages of 
growth. At the time of the raid 
not even the most rabid abolition- 
ists dared to condone the act of 
Brown without qualifications. At a 
little later period by a process of 
rationalization in which philosoph- 
ical - and theological techniques 
were used, they completely excused 
the act of Brown because his mo- 
tive was laudable. After having 
washed the blood from Brown’s 
hands and made him as white as a 
lily and pure as an ocean breeze, 
he was prepared for the third stage 
—sainthood, which .came with his 
execution. 

This transformation in public 
opinion was not as sudden and uni- 
form as it seems on the surface. 
The treatment accorded John 
Brown by Virginia was not an iso- 
lated case in the eyes of the North- 
ern people, but was merely a link 
in a chain of Southern injustices 
and determination to subdue all 
opponents of slavery. This last of- 
fense had been preceded by the an- 
nexation of Texas, ‘‘Bleeding’’ 
Kansas, Lecompton Constitution 
and the Dred Scott Decision. 

Soon many thousand soldiers 
were to be singing, ‘‘ And his soul 
goes marching on.”’ 





In Spite of No Leader- 
ership the Negroes’ 
Hope for Democ- 
racy Lingers 
(Continued from page 194) 
pret history than history itself—a 


contribution to political philoso- 
phy. The author tried, in a way, 





to apply anthropological science to 
American history ; for he was chief- 
ly concerned with the virtues of 
the Nordic race which Jefferson Da- 
vis well represented, and he la- 
mented the failure of the Confed- 
eracy which to his mind was the 
collapse of the Nordic race. Jeffer- 
son Davis, he believed, was called 
by his kith and kin to make the last 
stand in the fight against moder- 
nity. The defeat of disunion and the 
overthrow of slavery seemed un- 
mitigated benefits, but the Confed- 
eracy was a milestone on the prog- 
ress of the Nordic race to nothing- 
ness. It was a Nordic protest 
against a leveling age, against the 
principle of leveling. 

The South, he says, was fighting 
for a democracy of conquerors. It 
did not desire brotherhood with the 
weak. While it worshipped the man 
who eloquently proclaimed the 
principles of democracy, its creed 
after all was the inequality of 
races. Slavery endured because it 
was the natural relation between 
Nordic master and African man. 
Slavery de facto survived the war, 
though slavery de lege expired. 
Slavery was not finally destroyed 
until the South was invaded with 
industrialism. Economic forces ac- 
complished what Christian religion 
and rationalistic philosophy failed 
to do. When the blacks became fac- 
tory hands and mill workers along- 
side white men they ceased to be 
slaves and became part of the great 
industrial class. Nordicism had to 
die out, then, before slavery could 
be exterminated. 

The Nordic race, therefore, ac- 
cording to Eckenrode; is now 
ruined. Immigration has swamped 
the Nordie race in America. New 
England continues merely as a thin 
Nordic upper class and a mass of 
factory workers of almost non-Nor- 
die stock. The South also is chang- 
ing, for men cannot preserve this 
race by teaching the aliens to sing 
the ‘‘Star Spangled Banner’’ and 
to read the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. In other words, accord- 
ing to this writer, the American 
people of today are no longer 
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adapted to ‘‘American institu- 
tions.’’ There are not a sufficient 
number of this Nordic stock to pre- 
vent the development in the non- 
Nordic direction. ‘‘By gradual 
methods the non-Nordie will over- 
throw the last vestiges of individu- 
alism and make some form of com- 
munism the order of the nation and 
probably of the world.”’ 

In this prophecy there is nothing 
new except that the Negro is con- 
nected with the ultimate triumph 
of a radical democracy. Genera- 
tions before Eckenrode wrote his 
book, Walt Whitman, who claimed 
to be the poet of all the people— 
the poet of the neglected laboring 
classes—predicted that some day a 
labor leader woulfl come over the 
Alleghenies and descend upon 
Washington to take office as Presi- 
dent of the United States. During 
these days of the rising labor 
unions in the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, which have 
shown sufficient common sense to 
eliminate the color bar, we cannot 
escape the conviction that this 
prophecy may soon come true. 
John L. Lewis has _ probably 
thought that he is the coming sav- 
ior of the laboring classes to fulfill 
this prophecy, but it seems appoint- 
ed unto him merely to pave the 
way for some popular hero mightier 
than he. 

The history of the Negro in the 
past does not indicate that the lead- 
er of the Negroes in the social and 
economie revolution to come will 
descend from the ranks of the high- 
ly educated and highly financed 
Negro leaders who barter away 
their birthright for the mess of pot- 
tage offered by the oppressors and 
traducers of the race. This class 
of sycophants and hirelings is los- 
ing ground, in proportion as Ne- 
groes become enlightened, and will 
be worth less and less to the ene- 
mies of freedom in keeping their 
race down. The leader of the Ne- 
groes of tomorrow, according to 
present trends, will come from one 
of the laboring classes that are not 
obligated to the oppressors of their 
people. 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


1. You seem to think that the 
present plight of the misled 
Negro race is not very encour- 
aging but that help may come 
from without from the labor- 
ing classes, but what evils must 
the Negro race guard against 
so that help may come also 
from within? 

If we had not history for a 
guide, and especially the history of 
the Negro, we would feel very much 
discouraged and give up the fight, 
for there is very little in the pres- 
ent plight of the Negro to indicate 
a trend upward. History teaches, 
however, that there may come a bet- 
ter day. At one time Negroes were 
real men. They may once more 
have the courage to stand up and 
speak out like men, as Negroes did 
in the eighteentu century. 

The race in the twentieth cen- 
tury is beset with grafters who are 
fleecing the masses and with poli- 
ticians who for the profits of segre- 
gation have joined with the traduc- 
ers of the Negro ‘‘to keep the race 
in its place.’’ The moral collapse 
of the Negroes who are working 
out today the jim-crowing of the 
race in all the ramifications of life 
is a striking case in evidence. 

The eighteenth century Negroes 
in this country never would have 
agreed to such a humiliation. They 
had never known the blighting ef- 
fect of the cotton gin and the ex- 
ploitation system which it produced 
to debase the Negroes to the plane 
of beasts. Slavery remade the Ne- 
groes during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, however; and mentally the 
race in the twentieth century is 
still enslaved. The temporary en- 
joyment of citizenship during the 
reconstruction was not sufficient to 
remove from the Negroes the in- 
feriority complex; and the agents 
of race hate have been busy ever 
since in forcing the race to labor 
under this all but fatal handicap. 

During the eighteenth century 
Negroes served side by side with 


the whites as privateers and sol- 
diers. In the twentieth century the 
Negroes are jumping over each 
other to organize jim-crow regi- 
ments in the State militia and the 
United States Army. It is bad 
enough when these things are 
forced upon people. 

During the colonial wars, largely 
between England and France, the 
Negroes were looked upon as hold- 
ing the balance of power, for they 
might cross the frontier and become 
the allies of the French and In- 
dians, as expressed in the Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette on July 31, 1746, and 
in the Maryland Gazette of March 
20, 1755. 

During the American Revolution 
the Negro again was feared because 
of holding the balance of power. At 
first George Washington and his 
generals excluded Negroes from the 
army, but when they saw the Brit- 
ish bidding for their support and 
learned that 25,000 of them had ac- 
tually gone over to the British in 
South Carolina, George Washing- 
ton reversed himself and ealled 
back to the army the Negroes whom 
he had excluded. 

In our day the Negro has the 
balance of power in several spheres, 
but no one ever thinks of the race 
in this respect, inasmuch as it can 
be so easily duped by politicians of 
both races who swing our thought- 
less masses in whatever direction 
the bosses desire to carry them. 
Who respects a Negro today and 
why should he? 

During the eighteenth century 
we hear of cases of Negroes preach- 
ing to mixed congregations like 
those of Gowan Pamphlet in rural 
Virginia, Josiah Bishop in Ports- 
mouth in that same state, James 
Willis in the Gulf District, and 
Lemuel Haynes in New England. 
Today a Negro preacher would im- 
mediately suggest segregation so 
that he might get these Negroes off 
somewhere in a corner and work 
them for what they are worth. 


On June 14, 1793, the Mary- 
land Journal and Baltimore Adver- 
tiser reported the case of a Negro 
preacher who had run away from 
his people because they had ceased 
to live with him on terms of perfect 
equality. Today you would be more 
apt to find one running to such peo- 
ple on this account to capitalize in 
some way their efforts to segregate. 
A job might thereby be provided 
for himself or some member of his 
family. The profits of segregation 
are very alluring. 

The Negroes of the eighteenth 
century were not content to be jim- 
crowed. They felt that they had a 
perfect right to go anywhere others 
went or to do anything which 
others did. They won, therefore, in 
many a battle for social recogni- 
tion. The intellectuals of color of 
that time often expressed their 
courage in quoting from the Roman 
poet these words given in their his- 
toric setting by a free Negro, writ- 
ing in 1788: Homo sum; humani 
nihil a me allenum puto; in other 
words, ‘‘I am a man, and deem 
nothing that relates to man a mat- 
ter of indifference to me.”’ 

Going still further, as did a Ne- 
gro writer in 1789, ‘‘Can it be con- 
tended,’’ said he, ‘‘that a differ- 
ence of colour alone can constitute 
a difference of species? If not, in 
what single circumstance are we 
different from the rest of mankind ? 
What variety is there in our organ- 
ization? What inferiority of art 
in the fashioning of our bodies? 
What imperfection in the faculties 
of our minds? Has not a Negro 
eyes? Has not a Negro hands, or- 
gans, dimensions, senses, affections, 
passions ?—fed with the same food ; 
hurt with the same weapons; sub- 
ject to the same diseases ; healed by 
the same means; warmed and 
cooled by the same summer and 
winter as a white man? If you 
prick us, do we not bleed? If you 
poison us, do we not die? Are we 
not exposed to all the same wants? 
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Do we not feel all the same senti- 
ments? Are we not capable of all 
the same exertions, and are we not 
entitled to all the same rights as 
other men ?’’ 

The Negroes and poor whites of 
the eighteenth century usually 
worked in cooperation against com- 
mon foes—the exploiters and en- 
slavers. In the twentieth century 
these two oppressed elements have 
been separated by the systematic 
teaching of race hate so that they 
may never unite and wield against 
their oppressors the power which 
these combined forces might have. 
Neither element so far, therefore, 
has been able to get anywhere, but 
at present there is some evidence 
of recovery from this unnatural 
hostility. 

What is the advantage of having 
power which is never used? While 
the eighteenth century Negroes, al- 
though few in number, devised 
every means to put to good use all 
the resources at hand, the Negroes 
of the twentieth century are doing 
practically nothing but worrying 
the white man for a hand-out. The 
Negroes of our day instead of using 
the ballot as a weapon of defense 
have donated it to the corrupt po- 
litical machines. Instead of using 
their economic power they have en- 
riched foreigners on the corners of 
their streets and in their alleys. In- 
stead of finding some virtue in their 
own ranks and organizing them- 
selves for cooperative effort they 
haye learned to admire others so 
thoroughly that in the present state 
there is little moral courage to fight 
against odds. An organization tak- 
ing up the battles of the race, there- 
fore, has as many Negroes as whites 
to fight. The worst sort of criticism 
of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
comes from Negroes who are afraid 
that the struggle for equal rights 
may interfere with their graft. 


2. Do you have a picture of Cris- 
pus Attucks? We desire to 
secure a large one to hang on 
the walls of our school which is 
named for him. 


So far no one has found a pic- 
ture which can be certified as the 
likeness of Crispus Attucks. He 
was the first to die in the Boston 
Massacre on March 5, 1770, and 
that day became for New England 
a national holiday which was wide- 
ly observed in that area until it 
was superseded by tne Fourth of 
July after the Declaration of In- 
dependence in 1776. Because of the 
enthusiasm with which the people 
honored Crispus Attucks and the 
other heroes who fell with him on 
that oceasion several artists worked 
out of their imagination paintings 
of the Boston Massacre, and the 
end of such effort is not at hand. 
However, no artists of that time 
produced a portrait of Crispus At- 
tucks himself, and we cannot there- 
fore reproduce his likeness. About 
all we know is that on October 2, 
1750, he was advertised by his own- 
er as ‘‘a Molatto Fellow, about 27 
vears of Age, named Crispas, 6 
Feet 2 Inches high, short curl’d 
Hair, his Knees nearer together 
than common.’’ 


Recently a local painter in Wash- 
ington, D. C., has taken it upon 
himself to make a spurious paint- 
ing which he is now trying to palm 
off as the portrait of Crispus At- 
tucks. This picture looks very much 
like that of Christopher Rush. The 
painting has no foundation in fact, 
and he who endeavors to mislead 
and exploit the gullible public in 
this way is the worst sort of crimi- 
nal. He should be promptly im- 
prisoned as an impostor. One lie 
like this will do more harm than a 
score of historians will be able to 
uproot in a hundred years, By all 
means he should be universally ex- 
posed and shunned even if our laws 
are inadequate to the demand for 
the defense of the truth and the 
punishment of falsifiers. 


This sinister effort is the same 
sort of thing as that of publishing 
in our newspapers exaggerations of 
Negro life and history. A simple 
truth is loaded down with so much 
exaggeration from wild imagina- 
tion that the enlightened public 
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will not believe even the truth 
which is thus hidden in the rub- 
bish. Some of these journals make 
a private a commissioned officer ; 
a Negro contractor to build a bridge 
across the Tidal Basin is said to be 
building it across the Potomac; and 
an assistant in a Department of the 
Federal Government is heralded as 
the head of it; and so on they go. 
Such exaggeration does not do the 
Negro race any good. The tenden- 
ey toward the extreme jubilation 
and misrepresentation over things 
which are often insignificant in 
their bearing on the development 
of the Negro to a higher status 
rather impedes the effort for a dis- 
passionate and scientific study of 
the Negro race. The main trouble 
with the world today is that men 
do not seek to know the truth and 
to live by it. 





A Few Facts About 
Lewis Sheridan Leary 
Who Was Killed at 
Harpers Ferry in 
John Brown’s Raid 


(Continued from page 198) 


were given the position of helping 
to defend the Hall Rifle Factory. 
When Kagi gave the order to re- 
treat, the men attempted to escape 
by crossing the Shenandoah River. 
As the banks of the river were lined 
with soldiers and other armed citi- 
zens, escape was impossible; and, 
with the exception of Copeland, 
they were killed. He was later tak- 
en a prisoner by his foes and 
hanged by the neck until dead. It 
is said that Leary was carried into 
a carpenter’s shop where he died 
after several hours of great agony. 
In this manner ended the life of 
Lewis Sheridan Leary at the early 
age of twenty-four. Somewhere he 
lies buried in the Shenandoah Val- 
ley with his grave unknown, but 
surely he did his part in helping 
John Brown try to realize his 
dream of freedom for all men and 
for which he, himself, died. 
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